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THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Parrons. 
LES RUSSELL, Eccleston Sones. 
TENNENT, K.H., &c., 66, Warwick Square. 
Lavy Parncrpat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
Visrrixe Minister. 


THE REY. R,. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew’s. 


THE LORD Cit 
SIR J, EME 








Paorrssors. 
Coates er seseeeee The Rev. R. Martone, M.A. 
‘odern The Rev. Prof. C. , M.A., F.R.S 
t anwungeand Lit. The Rev. HA. Dixon, M.A. FICS. 
. and App. . The Rev. F. F. Seatgax, M.A., F.G.8 
Latin and Lit.. J. J. Barrow, Esq., M.A., Ph.D, 
to —-d ditto.. Mons. Tourer, 
Italian itto §=—-_ ditto... rig Brace. 
German_ ditto ditto.. AST. 
Music vane) aes Wait Hoiaes, Esq. 
” eee HATTERTON, Esq. 
e tt ie r F. Lastache, 
Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 
This Establishment is intended to supply a wont a felt in this 
neighbourhood by Parents desirous of obtainin, Daughters 
the advantages of a sound and accomplished ‘aed vay at a mode- 


of study includes the Holy Scriptures, English Gram- 
mar, and Literature, Physical and Political Geography, 
Howey tand Modern), Natural History and Philosophy, 
nentar? eatery and Model Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, 
an 
The asses are under the direction of able and eminent 
Professors. x Term, each Class. 
Individual Instruction in Ths rumental Music, 5l. 5s., and 31. 38. 
4s.,and 3. 3s. per Term ; Dancing 
oi 28.5 Ragin Bn and P: Painting, i in 
various sty 


3s. per 
A Class un oe direction of rs. eatenahs & and the resident 
Governesses is open for Junior Pupils:— 


Above z years cshgghe +, 6 guineas per Term. 
Under +5 ow ” 


A limited sini of ‘Resident Pupils received :— 
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UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS v 
AND MR. W. HARRISON Oo — 
Fifth week of the Great Pantomime. 


Public opinion universally pronounces this elegant Entertain- 
ment unrivalled. The crowded audiences that nightly honour 
its tations attest the fact, and authorise the management 
- ee its repetition. No Charge for Booking or Box- 

oepes G MO. RNING “PERFOR MANCE on 
Ww DNESDAY at Two o ks coneiadin by Half-past Four. 

On MONDAY, TUESDAY, THU. DAY, and SATURD 
Mellon's ra of VICTORINE. eee Santley, peoey Tr 
H. Corri, G. Honey yay Miss Thirlwall and Pare 
WEDNESD. | Pd FRIDAY, 755 CROWN DIA 
= Miss Lo ne and Mr. W. Harriso 
A. Mellon. To conclude each e 

oF. HARLEQUIN AND THE 
OF THE GOLDEN PA MS. Messrs. W. H, Payne, H. 
Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, T nalliens, Clara Morgan, Tnfants Lauri. 


m will make their 


French Artistes, Mdme. Pierron, Mdlle. Lequine v. Bdginan and 


Mons. Vandris, 


ridgman 
Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telbi edu 


The Pantomime written by J. V. 
n. roduc 


Arra: 


by Mr. E. a Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, to wold jour per- 
Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre 


sons, foes i wards; Dress 
Stalls, 3s. ; 2s, oa Amphitheatre, Is. 8 


e Manager, Mr. 
Edward Sdinting: ‘Acting Manager, Mr. Edw > 


leurray. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, Connatie. 








x" above Galieey (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can off er specimens of 
Bright, | Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W. Bennett, | W., Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, | Frith, utrie, G. Smith, 

E. W. Cooke, | F Fripp. Mogford, | J. Syer, 
W. Collins, & iunt, M‘Kewan, | Soper, 
Chambers,sen.,| Holland, | Niemann, | Stark, 

bbett, | emsley, | O'Neill, | Macher, 
Clater. | Halle, | W. Oliver, hymper 
Duflield, | D. Hardy, | 8. mey, | Wainewright 
Dukes, E. Hughes, AF rovis, | . B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, | rex: | 8. Robins, | E. Williams, 
Danby, ohnston, | Rooiion | Wood, & 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 


| carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Above 12 years of age . * stil per annum. 
Under 12 ” 
These fees include all branches of aio French, ‘oan Music, | 
by the resident Governesse: | 
Teaundress ........0cceceseeeee 6 guineas per annum. 
Seat at church... cool og ” 
Use of Piano.........seeseeees 3 » * 
Stomine is is eats b inden and plates F. Laniacne; Dupes 
by Micnav haere end — A. Detrernren, Esq. : Draw- 


_ talon Van Fowrnc: Write iz by Mr. Buackman. 
— rred, Resident Pupils, beceived at 100 guineas , 
which fee would include the extras and lessons from all the Pro- 
ame ge awd J.B. 
ichau vis, @ lackmen ; 
lessons by of these might, however, be substituted for those 
of Wl Il. Holmes, Esq. 
Courses of levtuces ‘usually illustrated) are delivered on Scientific, 
oe = ae rical subjects, in each Term, by eminent 
The comestic arrangements will be on the plan of a refined and 
well-i the strictest attention to health will be paid, 
it be the onqjous care of the Lady Principal to see that the 
instruction, and the various branches of study compre- 
ie a complete’ course of female education, are earnestly and 


out. 
yo Lady is requested to bring dinner napkins, sheets 
and towelesllver forks and peene, for her own use ; which will be 
returned on leaving the College. 

The year or civided into Three Terms ; namely, Lent, Easter, and 
fica sre Lent Term begins January 21st, and ends April 20th. 
Easter Term 1 begins April 2ist, pk cues July ag Michaelmas 
‘Term begins October Ist, and ends December 


The Vacat 
from the 2ist of December to the 2ist of January ; and from the day 
before by 4 Friday to the end of Easter week. 

Fees to be paid each Term in advance, and notice of one Term to 
be given previously to removal. No reduction made for occasional 
sheene. References exchanged. 





RT-UNION 
TION ONE GUINEA. — Prizeholders select from the 
ic exhibitions. yd Subscriber has a chance of a valuable 
, and a volume of Thirty Engravings by W. J. Linton, from 
pictures by British Artists, Tonetiner with an impression 
of a plate by F. Hox, after J.J. Jennys, entitled * Come Along.” 
GEORGE ar eal Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK. Secretaries. 
ate ‘West Strand, January, 1860. 


Rorak, Ac ACADEMY OF ARTS.— SYDNEY 


MIRKE, ESQ., BA. wii Aditons TROTTER on ARCHI- 
RE on next, the 26th instant. The 
Leeture will Ghesioamn at 8 Cy el 


y- 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 





ROFESSOR OWEN, Superintendent of the | 


Natural His 
ence a oT WEL 


on 3rd February, 1860, at 2 o'clock, to be conti 
4 ing Friday at nh bene od o'e! continued on each 


artments 


Brit 1 com- 
ectures on 4 


tish Museum, wil 
FOSSIL MAMMALIA, 


ir. 1 
the Museum, Jermyn Street. Fee for the | 


RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Direetor. 


EOLOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, LON 





2ist. 
ions are from the end of July to the 30th of September; | 


| GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100Gs._SILVE 


OF LONDON.—SUBSCRIP- , 


‘UM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, | 


his office bei ice assortmen 
TY PES.STF. ag PRINTING MACHINES: TY DRAULIC and 
modern improvement in the Printing 
OF TYPES and information for authors 


V OMEN & WATCHWORK— Mr. 
BENNETT'S LECTURES.—Mr. JOHN BENNETT, 


F.R, A.S.. Member of the National Academy of Paris, will Lecrurs 
on “A WATCH, WHAT TO MAKE, and HOW TO MAKE 


Jan. x Woolwich. } Jan. 31. Rotherhithe. 

” rages arnet. | Feb. 1. East Moulsey 
” 1. Agar Town | ” 6. Shoreditch. 

0 Ute a “oe » 7 Kentish Town. 
» Bt —e » _8. Southwark. 

» «20. w» 14. Soho. 

ao: Nailsworth. * 15. Rotherbithe. 

» 26. Deal » 22. Kentish Town, 
» 30. Laton, i 


The Lectures will be illustrated by a 
Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks an 
be had at the Watch ce aac 64 and 65, Cheapside. 


y ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 5 and ¢ 64, Chea 


| 
construction | 
and | epee from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch skilfully —* 


side, in gold and silver. in great variety, of eve 


and its correct performance guaranteed. Free and safe per pos 
Money Orders to Joun Bennerr, Watch Manufactory, 


65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


AY, 


MONDS, in | 


MORBY begs: to state that he has opened 


JOHN 


at variety of Models and 
Watches. Syllabuses can 





ENSONS 


“ Perfection of mechanism.” 


WaA tT a 

*_Morning 
KR WA CHES. ‘2to 50Gs. 

Send Two Stamps for Benson's Tilustrated Watch Pamphlet. 


Watches sent free to a: Par of ime Waited Kingdom, on receipt 


Office O 
33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, ny os ” iatentided 1749, 





ECOND-HAND H ARMONIUMS. — 
\) CRAMER, me & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- | 


tions. 


— 201, Regent 


PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, & CO's. —For Sale or | 


Hire. Every variety, New and "Second-hand, warranted. — 201, 
Regent Street. 


HARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every de- 
R, BEALE, & CO, are also Chief Agents for 


= iption. CRAME 
Alexandre’s New Patent.—201, Regent Street. 





} Vi HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public | 
characters, and persons of benevolent itunes. Animmediate eae. 


eee -_ . lication to RICHA 
sere LON 
ify ot ae on Very oy 


we to the pena ma; 

ARRETT MAR can L 

as every aeors ption ee 
rnish 


yy PRESS and eve! 
ASPE' CIMEN .N BOO. 
aah on application, by 


Ricaarp Baanert, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


deg Ss. 


R.B. is enabled toexe- | 
pose racers 
or 





























































Periodical, established in the year 1816, has be- 
come the property of a body of gentlemen who 
purpose devoting a considerable capital to its 
enlargement and improvement. Arrangements 
have been made with some of the most eminent 
writers in the country to secure their services in 
the Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific 
Departments, 
It will be the desire of the Conductors to give 
early Notices of all important Books ; these will 
| be thoroughly impartial, and will be in length 
proportioned to the character and extent of the 
works themselves. : 

New Music, new Dramas, new Scientific Dis- 
| coveries and Theories, will be passed in review 
with as little delay as possible; and every effort 
will be made to render this oldest of our Literary 
| Periodicals worthy the attention and confidence 
of the Public. 
| Every week, a portion of the “ Gazette” will 
be devoted to book buyers and book readers, and 
all the chief Literary productions of the week 
will be so far noticed as to guide those who may 
| be seeking for information of this kind. It is 
| not intended that these slight Notices shall pre- 
| clude subsequent and longer Reviews, All im- 
, portant Ecclesiastical information will be laid 
| from time to time before the reader. 
Arrangements have been made with Cor- 
| respondents in Paris, Madrid, and Vienna; and 
| nothing of interest in the Literary and Artistic 
| circles in those cities will remain without notice. 

From the first week in January, 1860, the 

“ Literary Gazette” has been permanently en- 

| larged ; and as the material intended to be bound 

up will be separately paged, it is believed that the 
volumes will not reach an inconvenient bulk, 


| Subscribers of one pound, paid in advance, 
| will be entitled to receive the “ Gazette,’ post 
| free, from the office, for one year from the time 
| of subseription, Offices: 4, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, 





ANGUAGES. — French, German, Italian, 
Pyenieh Port ese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
NATI OFE SORS, throtgh the medium’ of English or 
French, "erammatieally a by conversation. Gentlemen pre- 
pared for the Amey avy, and Civil Services in the above Lan~ 
guages and the Classics. Translations of Scientific Works, Legal 
and CG D Families and Schools attended. 
German, French, and Italian Classes. Terms moderate. 


W. Lirravr, 9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 





XECUTORS, ADMIN ISTRATORS, 

WIDOWS AND OTHERS, having Resideary Accounts to 

pass, or Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty meade, me save 

much time and expense on application to Messr:. BRADBERRY 

| and Co., Licensed V1 pues for Administration, &c., 3, Dean 's Court, 
Doctors’ Commons, E 


HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 

is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode, &c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine venders, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 
ST RAD (Gees 8 Patent), combining the advantages of Metal- 





uae Teerome Pi or onsite: G8. will 
at Nine o’el ioaek The will be mouth foe 
0c 
January. ednesday and Friday at the same hour. Fee 2. 12s. 6, 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 


The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the PI 


| Matographic 
R. W. JELF, D.D., ——— | iety of London is now open, at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 


lic the comfort of a Spring Mattress at less than half 
j Sao’ Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
i= ad ever Invented ; inyaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


| Sold by W. H. Kennevy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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N2c ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
8, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual Assurance on 
ives, "Tanalies, &e. 





—oj— 
Estapiisney Decemper, 1835. 
— 
Dirnecrors, 
SAMUEL IIAYHURST LUCAS, Esa., Caainman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Ese., Dervry Caarrnman, 
John Bradbury, Esq. ! B “oer a Fasten en uM P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. | § Esq. F.8.A. 
| 


Richard Fall, oo bert She a. sq. 
Robert sh eppard, i. mg 


John Feltham, E 
Charles Gilpin, Est. + MP. Charles Whetham, Esq. 


Charles Good, Esq 
Paysictans. 


J. T, Conquest, M.D., F.L.8. Thomas Hodgkin, M.D, 
Bankers. 
Messrs, Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England, 


Soxicrror, 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 


Consuntine Acroary. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.8, 
MUTUAL ASSUBANCS ue INDIVIDUAL 
Extracts from the Report of the - mame for, the year 1859;— 
Number of New Policies issued 
191,096 10 


5 


Assuring the sum of “s 
Producing an annual income ” age 16,781 
Making the total annual income, after de- 
ducting £50,112 annual — in 
premiums 283,516 5 & 
Total number of Policies issued 22,586. 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of 
members, from the —— asieney 
institution in December, 919,103 10 4 
Amount of accumulated fund 41,755,685 6 11 
The effect of the successful operation of the society during the 
whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by —. 
ing th the declared surpluses at the four investigations made up to 
his t 


an 


ime 
For the 7 7 years “a ae , the <taaaaethe was one ul : 


5 ” 1952 ” ” 239°061 18 4 
5 ” 1857 ” 345,034 3 11 
The directors accept surrenders of policies at any time after p = 
ment of ong year's ppemien, "a? they believe that their scale for 
purchase is large and equitable. 
he prospectus, with the last report of the directors, and with 
illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 20th Nov- 
ember, 1857, may be had on application, by which it will be seen 
that the reductions on the premiums range from 11 per cent, to 98% 
percent., and that in one instance the premium is extinct. Instances 
of ede bonuses are also shown. 
rs Whose premiums fall due on the Ist of Japuary are re- 
minded fi that the same must be paid within thirty days from that 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
January, 1860. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Oe 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


B po ede GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
tle generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
achinery for making teel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
8c septs sists of the times, he has introduced a wew serrzs of his 


useful p; a which for exceLLENce OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, abo ve all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believés will in- 
sure universal on, and defy tition 





Each Pen bears the i impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one 
gross a. with !abel outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the ~ of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G, has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold et by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 


supped A the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birming- | 
ham: 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
ape STREET, LON DON. 





1 W. SILVER & Co’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
h HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C...OUTFITS for 
Au stralia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, 
Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen's 
home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of 
the best material and workmanship; shirts, hosery, gloves, &c.; 
ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial 
use, embracing every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, 
portmanteaus, xc., suited to all climates. 
jenwtnetory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Wool- 
with, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is the only 


Starch used in her Majesty’s ee ma , and as some unprin- 
cipled parties are now making and offering for sale an an of 
the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution all our customers to be 
careful, when purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD | is on 
each packet, to copy which is felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
{ATOR (Garelin's 8 Fptant)< the only one in the world by whieh 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
inyariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from the Burner ; is ornamental, simple in construe- 
— —— a double chamber, seta ‘orated, covered 
a diap! giving action to aspherical valve. Price 3s, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage Tice Se, each, 
W. H. Kexwepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Strect, London, W.C, 

















> yams 
8v0. 68, 
ie ia QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. IV. is Now Ready. 
Contents. 
I. THE COMING POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, 
Il. THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
Ill, GEORGE SAND. 
IV. MODERN ENGLISH. 
Vv. DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
VI. BEN JONSON. 
VII, GREEK LITERATURE. 
Vill. JOHN STUART MILL ON LIBERTY. 
IX. LORD DUNDONALD. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New a Street. 





0 E A WwW E z K. 
7 Foy February will be commenced a New Tale— 


HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN, 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Contents or No, XXX, 
A BARpous oS REFUGE. BY D.P. ILLUSTRATED 


THE FOLK-LORE OF A COUNTRY PARISH. BY CUTH- 
BERT BEDE. 


™ Gop AL OF GALTEIM. wie BeMUEL LOVER. IL- 
ED BY M. J. L 


STARVING GENTILITY, BY F Fr. MORTON. 
eae i BRE oor OXFORD. BY H. ILLUSTRATED 
THE p OREM tar » MILTEARY.CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 


CATCHING TROUT IN Pd fi" BOOTTA. B . . 
LUSTRATED BY H. G. HINE ee ae 


Vol. I. is now ready, patie 7s. 6d. 
Published in Weekly Numbers, price 3d, and in Monthly Parts, 
Buaavnvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street , Fleet Street. 


(Ans NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON, 
(ARR's HISTORY OF GREECE, 3rd Ed. 
78. 6d. 

Cae" * CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


** The NEW v obassroar, DICTIONARY, with 2000 ~. 
ns. 





| tional Names is “ b 





| is indi ispensable to cues wish to me the FT weg of 
| Names established ‘b Proof; and, being furnished with 
| “am or reference ary illustration, no similar work 


| ean be compuron =f it.” 
London: Smrxix, Marsuanr, and Co. 





W. C. BENNETT'S POEMS.: 
Price 1s., just published. 


BAY MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON 
INFANTS, 


UEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, AND 
OTHER POEMS, 3s. 6d. 


ad BY A SONG- WRITER. 


Honoprep, 3s, 6d. 
London : Cnarman & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 


First 





THE ITALIAN COMPLICATIONS, THEIR CAUSE 
AND CURE, 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


HE CONFESSIONAL: a View of Romanism 
in its Actual Principles, Aims, and Worki dra 
inende from. ome tative Papal Sources, and earnestly eee 

led to the onate consideration of Christendom. By 
i # Beas, D.D., Author of “ The People’s Dictionary of the 


London ; Sivpxm, MArsnart anv Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 





(\HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY RE- 


VIEW FOR FEBRUARY. 
Contents :— 
I. DIVISIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
II. RUSKIN’S TWO PATHS, 
IIL, DR, JOHNSON. 
IV. VAUGHAN’S REVELATIONS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
Vv. SHORT NOTICES. 
Bet & Darry, Fleet Street. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIIL, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
I, AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND SUPPLY OF GOLD. 
II. INVENTORS OF COTTON SPINNING MACHINES, 
Ill, CHINA AND THE WAR. 
IV. THE ROMAN WALL. 
V. RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 
VI. COWPER—HIS LIFE AND WORKS, 
VIL. REFORM SCHEMES. 


Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street. 





N | MONDAY NEXT-— The BISHOP OF 
ETER’S LETTER to the BISHOP 4 4 
on legalising Marriage with the Sister ofa Deceased Wi 4 Le “ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





OURTH EDITION — THE CONGRESS 
AND THE CABINET, by Lord Normanby, is now ready, 
fons ‘Measan, Albemarle Btzest, 


ECOND E DITION — THE COURT OF 
A ROME AND THE GOSPEL, with Preface by Mr. Layard, 
is now ready, 
Joun Mannan Albemarle Street. 


‘TR JOHN WALSH ON THE PRACTICAL 


RESULTS OF THE REFORM ACT OF 1832 will be pub- 
lished next week. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, cloth, lettered, 2s. 6d., post free for 30 stamps. 
EBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE, 


Price 6d. 





SHORT TRACT FOR REVIVALISTS 
AND OTE. igtraetes from the empton Lecture of 
isi2. “By the late Right V. FACRARD MA: D.D., 


Lord 
Bi Cran a Prefuce and ‘Notes by th 
Rev. HERMANN C. CBO Curate of Christ Church, 
Sesmdmacr. 
“ Beloved, believe not eve irit; but try the spirits, whet! 
er they are of God." F prety a bag seceaiueetasand 


London: Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 





DR, CORNWELL’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


—_—_+—— 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Fifth Edition, 1s. 


‘* This is one of seful series of Ed ks, 
Pr. Rie nel ccntics eee bg bps jueational Works, of which 





entary book, 
Af goecmmeed of i> oy ae bi tio 
of faculties which is required for the task.” —John Bull, frre 


| A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 


CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-seventh a Bh 3s. 6d. 
with Thirty Maps on Steel, 58. 6d, — 





A SCHOOL ATLAS: Consistin 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s. 6d. ig of 48. Thirty 
ALLEN & CORNWELL'S GRAMMAR. 
With very Copious E i of the 
Tocms m and Greek rs, tometer with ‘lo- 
= ws reek nh Wort explain the Etymolog; nology 


an above English Twenty-ninth Edition, 2s. 
leather ; 1s. at ta 





| GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, Thirty- 


each Rule in German and English, and a selection of Anecdotes | 


oa mama by Conversational Exercises, and a complete Voca- 
bulary 


second Edition. 1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro- 


Car eR English Composition. ByJ AMES CORN- 
» Ph.D. Twenty-second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. Price as. 


‘SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. [Edited 


containing the Elements of Grammar, with Exercises on | 


by the late Dr. ALLEN. Eleventh Edition, price 4s. 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. With a 


Dicti y. New Edition, price 3s. 





London: C. H. Cranks, 13, Paternoster Row, (Aldine Chambers), 


May be had of all Booksellers, and at Dr. Lebahn’s Class Rooms, 
1, Annett’s Crescent, N 


TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &e. 


J JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
e 


to su) them with any amount of GROUND WH 
LEAD ond WWOLOURED D PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 


Current P: Lead and Paints are recommended to the | 


Trade as js AF wit more ‘e body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate. 
All orders to be addressed to J, JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 





kK’ ‘EATING’S COUGH ase en— Wheat 


diseases yey more a in by copooyaanses than neglected 

and best remedy is KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. — 
oy EI boxes, ls. n Hits Ape Eas, 3 2s. Od., 48 ‘ od. and 

ge Seer &e., . 

} Pekan | Retail by all druggists, &c.” eh ee 


. 





THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By 
FITC 


JAMES gounwe L, Ph. D., wad rd a. 
of Numerical Reasoning and Com: 


putation. ifth, Edition. 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS, 


Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 
= ofpeicshhe first book for schools.”"—Ji/ustrated News of the 
orld. 


London: Simpxin, MarsHatn, & Co., Hamtrron, 
Avams, & Co.; Edinburgh, Ortver & Boyp. 


ARDS FOR THE MILLION. w= Wedding, 
hs Visiting, and Business. 100 Cards for 1s. ; 250 Lith 


Copper-plate Note 3 7. 6d. per roam 
Covper- plate Cards 40 Best included) 3s + 6,000 
Envelopes, name, and on seal, ai; ote Paper, 2s, 
per ream, ArTHur Granosr, 308, High Hi Holborn 
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HE CHRISTMAS WEEK, A CHRISTMAS 
STORY. By the Rev. Henry Cin ref As, M.A.,F.R.S.,F.8.A. 


Edinburgh: Biac« and Co. 
“ This is a chesney little story, of which tre ground work is the 


picture of a curate’ Sete gS troubles of a poor simple-hearted 
married curate, the Rev. Samuel “ 
sealers are di with manifest truth and with a sense of hearty 
pethy, weet shetty By pe) does not lessen the | 
of the good man, luring one Christmas week, is 
p= A into pan bya ntismiccal, but of course made, at the end 
of it, as we ind prewpe perous as it befits the hero of a Christmas 
tale to be. It would be well for the labourers in the church if Pro- 
fessor Chrietmas had the making of their Christmases. This little 
volume has an earnest meaning of its own. as been written 
be ith a full isoet of the various phases of clerical life that it 
panes and it will win for itself'a very cordial reception from the 
ic.””. 


“ Success has at tended the attempt to blend moral teaching with 
amusing reading.” —J//ustrated London News. 

“ The Christmas book of Mr. Christanan, though the theme is old, 
has*a pleasant mark of Christmas time in its charities of feeling, 
and in its crisp and brisk literary style."— A thenewm. 

“ The cbitisting title of this overwhelming irruption of ‘ Christ- 

’ is significant of the hiss with which the Loa yl = be perused, 
Some writers have tlie f spoiling what 
= ilfer, aod of obliterating the beauties of an Orla al they ap- 

ropriate, but cannot comprehend. Some years ago a German tale 
He a village poster's 's oes was translated with much povelariy 
and we p by « ? Rev. Professor, with a careful 
dilution of every “noble thought, vated sentiment, or strikir 
observation. Like a delicate Mabeic submitted to an awkwa: 
laundress, fe brilliant colours of the original are washed out. and 
substituted by the soa froth characteristic of the penny-a- 
linet. The onteaity of the plagiarism excites our amazement, the 





= ay, of the style, our pity, and the turpitude of the literary ‘lar- | 
rated the 


exagge by the unskilfulness of application. This 
latter circumstance, however, though it deteriorates the model story, 
renders the work of the critic easy, since in meous medley, 
whatever remains of noble and eleva sentiment ae, i 
course, to the spirit of Leg original, while what is mean, flashy. 
puerile, is evidently the copyist’s own,”—C 

print must not be Gdn with the Court Journal. 

It will be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such book 
exists, either in the German or in any translation, as that which the 
reviewer 
in his own invention. 





Boun’'s Screnriric Liprary ror Fenrvary. 


TAUNTON’S CHESS PRAXIS.—A SUP- | 


PLEMENT TO THE CHESS PLAYER'S HANDBOOK, 
containing all the most important modern improvements in the 
Openings, illustrated by actual Games ; a revised Code of Chess 
Laws; and a Collection of Mr. Morphy's Games in England and 
France ; critically annotated. (636pages.) Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


Henry G. Bon, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Bonn’s Paitrorocircat Lisrary ror Frervary. 


Loe ee Ss BIBLIOGRAP HER'S 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprisin, 
account of rare, curious, and useful Books published in Eng and 
since the invention of printing ; with Le gee os meg ae oeteel 
notices and prices. New edition, revised and enlarged, Henry 


3. Boun. To pa  daname in 8 Parts, forming 4 a fo 8Y0, | 


Part V., ‘price 3s. 


*a*% The tala edition had within the last year become so | 
The present will be | 
a ful! and complete reprint, with cmimive corrections and addi- 


searce as to sell by auction for upwards of 7/. 


tions, for 1/, *s, 
penal qa. Bim, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W. void 





Boun’ 3 Viatisnsenh Liprary ror Fesrvary. 


\ ARRYAT’S MISSION, or Scenes In Ar- 

rica. (Written for Young People. ) New edition, complete 
in one volume, post 8vo. with engravings on wood by Gilbert and 
Dalziel, cloth, 6s, 


Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Boun’s Cuasstca, Lisrary ron JANvany. 


ARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS, literally translated | 


into E; ied by one or more Verse 
translations se! 
other sources. With a copious Index, Double volume (660 pages) 
post Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
*#* This has been unexpectedly delayed by the preparation of 
the Index, but is now ready. 


Henny G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


lish Prose, each accompan 


POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 
A apie “oh demi POETICAL WORKS. 


In 6 vols. price 21s. cloth. 


\ ORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION, A 
POEM. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


5s. cloth. 


Price 


C AMPBELI’S POETICAL WORKS. Price | 


3s, 6d. cloth. 


K EATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


38. 6d. cloth. 


Cees POEMS. Price 3s. 6d, cloth. | 


MINOR POEMS. 


3s. 6d. cloth. 


p=**s RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENG- 
J LISH POETRY. In 3 vols. price 9s. cloth. 


AMB’S SPECIMENS 
DRAMATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 6s. cloth. 


—pe"* BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


*+* All the above are kept in bindings suitable for presents. 


Ni iw ead Price 


London ; Epwarpn Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, « 


Tuquall, who works for ayn absent | 


| 'TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Cireular. ethis ' 


ribes. The assertion is without any foundation, save | 


lected from the works of of English Poets and various | 


Price 
| 


OF ENGLISH | 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION oF TENNYSON’S PRINCESS, 
WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 





| In royal 8yo, cloth, price 16s., morocco 21s., illustrated with 2 enn ue by Tuomas Danze and Green, from Designs by D. 
ACLISE 


THE 


BY ALFR 


PRINCESS; A MEDLEY. 


ED TENNYSON, ESQ., D.C.L., 


POET LAUREATE. 


ALSO, BY THE 


In | vol. feap. 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. A 


Escuta Epition. Price 5s. cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


TweLrta Epirion. 
|MEpLey. 


Ercuta Eprrion, 


SAME AUTHOR. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD: anv Orner Porms, 


Tarp Epition, Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF 


Price 7s. cloth. 


Price 6s, cloth, 


THE KING, 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, 





NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF | 


REDCLYFFE.” 


Just published, demy 18mo., cloth, price 28. 6d. 
RIARSWOOD POST-OFFICE. By 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
London: J, and C. Mozzey, 6, Paternoster Row. 





the 





Just published, nia 1smo., cloth, price 2s. 


r om E 
mony of Seripture with Geological Discoveries. 
By ELIZABETH REDGRAVE. 


London: J. and C. Mozxey, 6, Paternoster Row. 


2 


Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
AIGHT 
MART, the DISSEMBLER. Two Tales, 
By F. C. LEFROY. 
London: J. and C. Moziey, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, demy 18mo., price 1s, 


BANTAM FAMILY, 


Stories, 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Conceited Pig.” 
London: J. and C. Moziry, 6, Paternoster Row. 


and 


i HE 


The Tenth Edition, 5s. 


ISTORY. OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

HE ASCENSION OF JESUS CHRIST TO | 
OF CONSTANTINE. By Dr. Burron, 

| Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. | 


FROM 
THE CONVERSION 


London: Jouxn W. Parner & Son, West Strand. 


Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 


{NGLISH PHRASEOLOGY: a 
Practical Page oe meg to_be Translated into French, By 

atrez, French Master in King’s College School. 
Sequel to the Author's 


COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES 


Sixth Edition, zs. 6d. 
London : Joun W, Panxer & Son, West Strand. 


Foolseap Octavo, 6s. 


ISTORY of the WAR IN HUNGARY IN 


. Originally publish 
| in Fraser"s Magazine, and now carefully revised. — 


1848 and 1819. By Orro Wenxsrern. 


London: Joan W. Parner & Son, West Strand. 


aeons ‘Smollett, and Hughes’s Illustrated 
History of England. 


In 18 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. per yolume. 





HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 


Invasion of Julius Casar to the Accession of Queen Vic- 


toria. lished_ with highly-finished 


graphs, & 


Hume rr Smollett’s History isin ten volumes, and Hughes's 
| Continuation in eight volumes. Each portion can be had separately, 


“ Very complete and very cheap.”—Azaminer, 
London: Bett & Darvy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, in post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


MHE LIVING AMONG 


Story founded on facts. By the Author of “ Blenham,” &c. 


Anrace Hart, Vinrve & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





WORD and the WORK;; or, the Har- 


FORWARD—PATIENCE 





other 


ares of 
F. J, 
Intended asa 


ON THE 
| MOST FAMILIAR IDIOMS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


Em Steel E | 
Historieal Laubgects, Portraits of the Sovereigns, with thle cutee | 


THE DEAD. A 


Pages, Half 
chase of 3/.) 





J. F, as § Ase 


In 1 Volume, post 8vo., 10s, 6d., Illustrated. 


Y EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. By 
A Lapy. Ready, 
In 1 Volume, post 8vo., 108, 6d. 


A FALSE STEP IN LIFE. By LL.D. 
In 2 Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. (Ready. 


THE OLD CHATEAU. By M. Leseune. 
Ready, 
In 2 Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. — 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
REIGN OF WILLIAM IV., including the Parliamentary Re- 
formation of Great Britain and Ireland. By A. Marey, (Ready. 
In 3 Volumes, post 8vo., Sle. 6d. 


THE MADMAN OF oe JAMES’S. From 


| the Diary ofa Physician, By H, N 


In 1 Volume, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


PERSUASIONS. By the Rey. J. H. Batt, 


St, Andrew's Church, Holborn, Lin afew days. 
In 1 Volume, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


ZYME, or How it Works. By Miss Nozopy, 
(Shortly, 
London: J. F, Hore, 16. Great Marlborough Street. 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HE STEP-MOTHER ; or, Will She be a Nun? 


By Friorencer, Crown 8yo., cloth, 5e, (post free.) 


LICHTENSTEIN ; our, The Outlaw. A Tale 
of Wurtemberg in the |6th Century, from the German, By Errwor 
M, Swann. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. (ost free.) 


ALIVE OR DEAD. A Tale of St. Crispin’s 
fori By Cuarztes Howets, Crown $vo., loth, 10s. 6d. (post 
INFLUENCE; or, The Sisters. By Arbyn 
Locke, Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s, éd, 

London : James Biuackwoop, Paternoster Row. 


EN “WHO HAVE MADE THEMSEL LV VES. 
A Book for Boys, numerous illustrations and portraits, large 
feap. 8v0., 38. 6d. (post free.) 
WHENCE THEY STARTED : 
HOW THEY JOURNEYED: 
WHAT THEY REACHED. 

This work is issued with the view of exciting in the young a 
spirit of noble emulation, and a desire for true greatness. The 
aly of upwards of thirty men who have distinguished themeel ves 

rience, Commerce, Literature, and Travel are told with spirit. 
It will be found to be the best book of the kind ever issued, 


LS NEVILLE AND HER SCHOOL- 
4 


FELLOWS. A Book for Girls. By Many and Exizapern 
Krany, Illustrated, feap. 8vo., cloth, 3a. 6d. (post free), 


London: James Buacxwoon, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in fep. 8 vo. price 5s, cloth, 


XYATHERED TOGETHER: Poems. by 
XJ WILLIAM WILSON, Authot of “ A Little Earnest Book 
upon a Great Old Subject, or Chapters npon Poetry and Poets; ” 
“Such is Life, or Skctehes and Poems,” &c. 
London: Lonaatan, gain Rosgars. 


OTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS.—Now w ready A 

I JOHN RUSSELL SMITH'S CATALOGUE of 25,000 
reas of choice, useful, and curious KS, in most classes of 
Literat at Moderate Prices, worthy vhe notice of Collectors and 
Publie ibra ies at home and abro An 8vo volume of 600 
‘oroceo, price 38., by post “ge. 8d. (allowed in a pur- 


J. R. SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London, 
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NNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1860, 
consisting of 
NEW WORKS, NEW EDITIONS, and PUBLICATIONS 
now in progress, issued by CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Sample 
copies will be forwarded post free on receipt of published price. 








ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
BIBLE, now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 1d. ; 
onthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d. ; and Quarterly Sections, price 


&. 

The Fiasr Hay Yeanty Drviston, containing 170 Illustrations, 
is now ready, price 2s. 6d. The Tuinp Quanreaty Section, price 
18. 3d., will be ready with the Magazines for February. 





TORY, now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 6d. Paxt XI. 
ll be ready with the Magazines for ¥ebruary. 
Vol. L., consisting of 384 pages, and ill with up of 
500 Engravings and 12 Plates printed in tint, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 88. 6d., will be published at the end of February. 


(Atony ary POPULAR NATURAL HIS- 
Ww. 


4 ae, 





TS COURT and TIMES of GEORGE IIL, 
by Wuu1am Howirr, form the commencement of “CAS- 
SELL’8 ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE LAST 100 YEARS,” now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, 
price 1d,, and Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d. 
Part I., price 5d., will be ready with the Magazines for February , 








HE BIBLICAL EDUCATOR; a valuable 
Work, suited for Sunday reading in Families,—now being re- 
issued in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., and Monthly Parts, price ‘wi. 
oe lid. Part L, price 9d.,will be ready with the Magazines for 
ebruary. 





NHE LADIES’ TREASURY; a Monthly 
Magazine of interesting Literature, Fine Art, Fancy Needle- 
work, Education, and Fashion. With the January Number, now 
Ready, price 6d., is , gratis » handsome Drawing-room 
‘A:manac for 1860. This Number being the commencement of a 
new volume, an excellent opportunity is afforded for new Sub- 
scribers. Sent post free for one year = 78.in postage stamps. 


Also Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street, E.C. 





HE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, the recog- 

nised Organ of the Professional and Amateur Photographer. 
Published every Friday, price 3d.; or stamped, 4d. Sent post 
_ for 4s. 4d. per Quarter, 8s. 8d. per Half Year, or 17s. 4d. per 
nnum, 





ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
FOR 1860. Last Edition. 60th Thousand, Price 6d. Suited 
alike for Family or Commercial use. 





HE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS ALMANAC 
FOR 100. A valuable Menesl of important Information for 





all 





ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Death of George 
he 


IX. Complete in 4 vols., bound in cloth, price 6s. eac 





EARLS OF SHAKSPEARE. With 48 
Tilustrations by Kenny Meadows. Price 5s, “ A pretty“and 
charming volume.” —A thenceum. 





HE MARQUIS D’'HAUTERIVE;; or, the 

Romance of a Poor Young Man. Copyright translation from 

the French of Octave Feuillet. Cloth gilt, 5s. The most successful 
French work of the age. 





} OPE EVERMORE;; or, Something to Do: a 
L Tale of the Ragged Schools. 2 vols.svo. With a Frontis- 
piece. (In the press, 





AND-BOOK OF CHESS: containing a clear 
Exposition of the Game, Laws of Chess, Technical Terms 


Advice to Young Players ; with an Account of the di 
ings and Endings of Games. 12mo. cloth, ls. m@erent Open- 





HE MODEL COPY BOOKS; a new boa 


improved method for the easy acquirement of a good, fluent, 


and rapid handwriting, in a course of Eight Progressive Books, | 


price 3d. each, or 2s. per set ; larger edition, 6d. each, or 4s, per set: 








}DUCATIONAL WORKS. — A Descriptive 
A Catalogue of Books, suited either for School or Family tuition 
(including the French, German, Italian, Latin, and Greek Lan. 
guages ; History, Geography, General Science, and English Litera- 
ture), will be forwarded, free, for one postage stamp. rs 43 








APSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Publishers, 
Booksellers throughent the Kingdon’ Hi, Londen, B.C. ; and ™ 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION 


S called to an announcem 

ent of a a 
I FICENT ENGRAVING OF THE ae eT 
FAMILY (from authentic portraits by gu Lake Pri ROYAL 
course of eepreation for issue with Cassex's Inzusr ice), now in 
Paper. is beautiful work of Art, possessing such high; Fauuy 
interest, is a chef-d'ceuvre of engraving upo high national 
being framed and 
fuli particulars, see No. 114 o 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY Paper 


A Weekly Periodical for the am i 

cles otlohed Weskly pic Id- and sh Montuly Para tt 
. : e! : 

sellers and Newsvendors. ° er, and Galpin; and all Book- 





Kingdom. 





enna 



























preserved . every home in ‘the 4 = om. For 








MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’ NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 8vo., with numerous Illustrations by Joun Tunnie1, 13s. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


Author of “ Miss Violet and her Offers.” 


“ Full of broad humour and hearty spirit of caricature, recalling the days when we first laughed * * 
thetic scenes which will not fail to raise their author’ 4 road, heart wae over jrickwick,’ and exquisitely 
Sea ea pouaible Wo speak 100 Mighiy. es Athoneane enon OF the broad, hearty, unconstrained fun with which he has spiced 


London: Richarp BentLey, New Burlington Street. 








This day is published, in 2 yols., 2is. 
UNDER-CURRENTS OVER-LOOKED. 
By tHe Avutnor or “ FLEMISH INTERIORS.” 





“ Many abuses will be dandadmitted by those who read of th 
moved? If one in » dozen something will be gained, and at least those po Rah ol ig Ba pd ng eden Ne =: 
below the surface and under our own eyes which operate with more fatal influence in p as they are neglected.” evila 


London: RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





New Edition of “ INGOLDSBY,” in Two Volumes. 


Next Week, in 2 vols. with all the Illustrati 


THE 


by Cruiksh 





ik, Leech, &c., lis. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 


Lordon: Richarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





BLACK’S SCZ00L ATLASES, 


———od 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, MODERN, ANCIENT 
AND SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 
A SERIES OF FORTY MAPS. 
By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
With a complete Index of Names. 
i 4to, or 8vo., price 10s, 6d, 


et tates Jantar? 


“Tn comprehensiveness, accuracy, finished ¢ Jj 
Atlas stands quite alone.” —A thenceum, 





to educational ;purposes, and moderateness of price, this 


ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS, 
NEW EDITION. 


A Series of Twenty-seven Coloured Maps of the principal Countries in 
the World. 
In oblong 12mo., price 29. 6d. 


“Deserves a wide circulation, Compared with other Atl P 
advantage.” A thenceum. . ases of the same size and price which we have seen, this has decidedly the 


Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. London: LONGMAN & Co, 





Just published, in Two Vols., 8vo., pp. 1198., price 21s. 


THE CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


From the Commencement of the Christian Era to the present time. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CUNNINGHAM. 


Edinburgh: Apam & Caares Brack. 


London; Loneman & Co, 
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REVIEWS. 
— + — 
My Diary in India, in the year 1858-9. By 
Wirttam Howarp Rvssett, LL.D., Special 


Correspondent of the Times, Two Vols. 
(Routledge and Co.) 





THe last dying embers of the Indian Revolt 


are just being trodden out, and here is already | 


a piece of secret history in the shape of the | 
private memoranda of the historian of the cam- 
paign. What is more, Mr, Russell’s volumes 
come late rather than early ; they close up, and | 
we trust they will extinguish, that long fine of | 
narratives and memoirs which, for some eigh- | 
teen months past, have been wearisome to men | 
and odious to the gods, Itused to be said | 
that great and terrible times make great and | 
terrible men, but the dictum does not hold 
good in our age, for the chief production of the 
vial of blood and fire which has been poured 
out on India, was a crop of very little men, who 
wrote very bad books. Conceited dulness, re- 
volting stu idity, miserable selfishness, cruelty, 
cant, and fanaticism—the whole litter of them 
have had their day; they have trodden the 
path which Mr. Russell 1s treading, and con- 
verted the Indian events of the last two years 
into a slough of despond of dust and mire. So 
utterly threadbare and worn, so overlaid with 
trite invention and stale romance, is the Indian 
history of the last two years, that none but a 
man of mark and genius could expect a hearing 
from a public whose proverbial patience has 
been worn to the last shred. And this, we 
hold, is the author's greatest triumph, that his 
book will and must be studied even by those 
who had vowed they would never again read 
another line on the Great Rebellion. 

The man who here addresses the public has | 
a strong and legitimate claim to our attention, | 
for he is at once a student and a lawyer, a | 
journalist and a soldier, a traveller and a 
writer of books; the pupil and the prop of our | 
greatest journal, he Be watched the working 
of the secret springs which keep up the action 
of our political 
has seen more of war than many a veteran 





system ; in the prime of life he | 


ribbon dazzle the eyes of the crowd on parade ; | 
hardened by the wear and tear of an active | 


life, and yet fresh and impressionable; cool, | 


cautious, and wary, and yet bold in deed and 


| 


| 


energetic in expression; sharp of eye, quick of | 
ear, and fluent in diction; a man who has 


seen many lands, and marked the manners 
and customs of many nations ; a man,too, whose 
name is known wherever the English language 
is spoken, Mr. Russell’s experience and opin- 
ions can never be heard without benefiting his 
hearers. 
work; one which will be quoted as an authority 
for the decision of controverted points; and, 


His Diary in India is a national | 


| viduals, but of the vulgar herd of our country- 


| ating from us the affections of the people among 
| whom our lot is cast for the time. 


great as his reputation may be this day, it is re- | 


served for other times to do him the full justice 


and honour deserved by the war-correspondent — 


of the Zimes—as the Froissart of the nine- 
teenth century. 


We mean, at least for the present, to turn | 


away from the battle-fields and sieges recorded | 


in this volume, to the consideration of a 
graver, @ more important, and awful subject— 
the government and the governors of India. 
Our readers need not fear a discussion on the 
currency or land question. No matters of high 
policy are to be brought before them. We 


would rather devote some time and space to 
those small eauses which produce great events; 
to the conduct, not of distinguished indi- 








men, who, more than any governor-general, 
have the power to gain or to alienate the 
affections of the subjects of our Indian empire, 
— to save or to overthrow the British reign in 
India. At the very threshold of that mighty 
and mysterious land which is our weakness 
and our strength, that question forced itself 
upon Mr. Russell. We, the white race, are 
naturally the most intolerant in the world. 
We have trodden under foot the last germ of 
the coloured races wherever we could do it; 
in other instances, we have hunted them out 
of their own land into miserable exile. As | 
we advance, the barbarian recedes. It is the | 
will of providence; it is the destiny of the | 
white man, to whom God has given greater | 
energy, intelligence, and physical resources, that | 
he should spoil the dusky Egyptians : 


“ But what are we to do when we come into a 
land which we cannot enjoy, which is peopled by 
powerful, haughty, prolific races, whom we could 
not destroy if we would? What course should we 
pursue when we find ourselves in a great empire, 
lords and masters indeed, but dependent every | 
moment of our lives on the people we found at | 
our coming, and unable to raise from the soil the 
feeblest stem of our own race? When our num- 
bers depend exactly on the influx of the tempo- 
rary immigrants and on the reflux of those who 
have departed from among the people and left no 
trace behind them? ‘There are portions of the 
earth which seem to be specially reserved for the 
possession of the coloured races, and in which our 
residence and existence can only be accidental and 
abnormal. It is just in those regions ruled by the 
scorching sun, to which even profits, places, 
emoluments, the acquisition of wealth, and the 
use of artificial contrivances, cannot permanently 
attach us, that our antipathies and ‘ natural’ dis- 
likes produce the most deplorable results in alien- 








It is hard to 
bear the rule of an alien at any time; but when 
that alien is haughty, imperious, and sometimes 
insolent and offensive, his authority is only en- 
dured till the moment has arrived to destroy it, or 
at least to rise in rebellion, hopeless or successful, 
against a government which has violated all the 
conditions of possibility. Our statesmen in India 
have sgen those truths all along. The men who | 
founded the Company, and stabilitated that extra- | 


L ‘an | ordinary and anomalous empire, which has no | 
general, whose gold embroidery and garish | 


parallel, were deeply impressed by the necessity 
of maintaining the policy by which those re- 
sults were obtained. The great and good men — 
for there are great men in India and elsewhere | 
who are not good men, and many who call them- | 
selves and let themselves be called good who are | 
by no means great men — in India to the present | 
hour, anxiously seek to obviate the evils which 

are becoming aggrandized in proportion as we 

pour into India the surplus of our unemployed po- | 
pulation to works which are now about to receive | 
a large and necessary development. Do what we | 
may or can, our race can neither destroy the in- | 
habitants of India as the Americans destroyed the | 
Red men, nor can it dispossess them and drive 
them out to other regions as the Spaniards drove 
out the Mexicans. And were it possible for us 
to succeed, Hindostan would at once become a | 
desert in which our race would miserably perish | 
in the first generation. It would seem, then, if | 
those views are right, that the Anglo-Saxon and 

his congeners in India must either abate their | 
strong natural feelings against the coloured race, 

restrain the expression of their antipathies, or look | 
forward to the day, not far distant, when the in- 

dulgence of their passions will render the govern- 

ment of India too costly a luxury for the English 

people. If we, who are the governors of the | 
people, do not govern ourselves and protect the | 
people, what redress have they, and what have we 

to expect? These were the sentiments which 

gradually grew upon me as, day after day, I heard 
the same expressions used with respect to the | 








natives of Hindostan. Let every word that is 
uttered of that sort be granted in its entirety, and 
we come at once to the question, how can those 
who entertain such feelings govern a people in 
justice and in mercy? Why are we in India at 
all? ‘ Because Heaven wishes it,’ says some gen- 
tleman, who meantime thinks that Heaven’s sole 
design with regard to himself is, that he shal! 
make as many rupees as he can, get his pension 
or his debentures, and at once leave the ‘ con- 
founded country’ for ever. But before we came 
there were many races whose coming and whose 
going was the work of the same hand. The 
Macedonian passed away in a blast of mutiny 
on the banks of the river which Mr. Temple re- 
gards as the Rubicon that rebellion dared not 
pass. The Mogul went out in a convict ship to 
some semi-Chinese prison; the Portuguese crept 
away under a monk’s cowl; the Frenchman holds 
Chandernagore and Pondicherry as material guar- 
antees that history does not lie when she says that 
Englishmen met him in fair fight on the plains of 
India and crushed him ? And who are we that 
we should deem ourselves exempt from the fate 
that has hitherto fallen on all the conquerors of 
India ?” 


The awful question here propounded recurs 
again and again, and is answered indirectly in 
almost every chapter of Mr. Russell’s two 
volumes. Since the rebellion, a mighty 
outery has been raised throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; and it has been said 
from pulpits and platforms that we were nigh 
losing India, because we were ashamed of our 
Christianity, and that India will be surely 
lost unless we boldly avow our faith. In 
other words, we gre asked to enforce the con- 
version of India to renounce the doctrine of 
toleration, to preach the religion of love from 
the bench of the police magistrate, and to 
enforce it with the bayonets of our soldiers. 
This, it appears, would be glorying in our 
Christianity; it would be the means of saving 
India. In our opinion, the late disasters have 
come upon us, not because we were ashamed 
of our Christianity, but because we did not 
practise it at all, We have had missionaries, 
and conyenticles, and tracts, but we have had 
little love and charity. Before we judge, let 
us listen to some of Mr. Russell’s experiences. 
He describes the travellers he met on the road 
near Benares: 


“ As we approach the sacred city of Benares, the 
mass of people on the truuk road gives one the im- 


| pression of a fair or procession. They are in small 


groups, or travelin large parties, men oldand young, 
children and women. All shuffle up the fine dust 
with their toes, or pointed shoes, and the air is 
filled with a choking precipitate of the kunker, or 
carbonate of lime nodules, which form the metal- 
ling of the road. Long strings of creaking country- 
carts, heavily laden with bales of cotton, and 
drawn by mild-eyed humped oxen, followed each 
other continuously towards Calcutta. The human 
current headed the other way. It is worth ob- 
serving the immense difference between the young 
and the old of the poorer classes of Hindoos. The 
former are broad-chested, straight, muscular men, 
albeit from sitting on their ‘ hunkers,’ as the Irish 
say, the muscles of the thigh are drawn up flat 
from the knee to the hip, and give them rather 
hollow thighs and large knees. The old men are 
bowed, and feeble, and thin exceedingly; their 
skin hangs in loose folds crossed with innumerable 


wrinkles, and beneath it the lank muscles and 


sinews can be seen working distinctly on and 


| over the bones of the skeleton ; it is darker than 


when they are young, and the creases look white, 
so that they have a disagreeable animal look, and 
seem as if they were covered with a hide instead 
of a skin. Each man carries his bamboo latee 
shod with iron, with a bundle at one end, and the 
unfailing loto, a polished brass pot, used for cook- 
ing, and drinking, and drawing water, for which 
purpose there is a string attached to it hung at the 
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other. Poor is the wretch who carries one of | 
earthenware, and poor as he is he must, like | 
poverty, pay more dearly than wealth does ever, | 
for his earthern pot is broken after every meal. | 
The halting-places under the trees at each side of 
the road are full of broken earthenware and 
whitened bones of cattle. The women carry 
bundles animate and inanimate ; the former seated 
cross-legs over one big hip, and clasping their 
bearers round the neck, the latter on their shoulders. 
Children of all ages, from five to twelve, toddle 
along the road, taking their share in the family 
troubles. In no instance is a friendly glance 
directed to the white man’s carriage. Oh, that lan- 
guage of the eye! Who can doubt? who can mis- 
interpret it? It is by it alone that I have learned 
our race is not even feared at times by many, and 
that by all it is disliked. Pray God I have read 
it falsely. These passers-by are wondrously squalid | 
and poorly clad. But already I have been told I 
must not judge from appearances in India. The 
climate does not demand the use of clothes. 
The people, I am told, when they are chez euz, | 
take off as much of their cotton covering as they | 
can. But I see a native ‘swell’ pass me in a | 
tatterdemalion shigram, or a quaint little shed | 
upon wheels, a kind of tray placed in a bamboo | 
framework, and he is dressed in shawls, and | 
wrapped in profuse clothes. That signifies nothing. 
‘ Those fellows like to show how rich they are by 
sporting fine cashmeres and gold embroidery.’ | 
‘Then when men are rich they dress well, and | 
nakedness and rags are a sign of poverty?’ ‘ My | 
dear sir, you are a griff; you don’t understand 
those niggers yet.’ ” * $ * * * 


It is the same at Cawnpore. There, too, 
Mr. Russell is struck by the scowling, hostile 
look of the people. The bunniahs bow with 
their necks and salaam with their hands, but 
not with their eyes. He finds also that an 
Indian station consists of two parts — the,can- 
tonments of the Europeans, the native city 
and bazaar, The west and the east end are 
far apart, separated by a waste common, or 
by fields and gardens, “ Belgravia is not so 
much removed from Houndsditch, in feeling, 
modes of life, and thought, as our western 
stations from our eastern bazaars; there is no 
bond of union between the two in language, 
or faith, or nationality. The west rules, 
collects taxes, gives balls, drives carriages, 
attends races, goes to church, improves its 
roads, builds its theatres, forms its masonic | 
lodges, holds cutchery, and drinks its pale ale. | 
The east pays taxes, grumbles, propagates, 
squabbles, sits in its decaying temples, haunts 
its rotting shrines, washes in its fishing tanks, 
and drinks its semi-putrid water.” ~ 

Why ¢o the natives dislike us? Here is a 
scene from life, which will furnish a clue to the 
mystery : 





“ Next to my griffinish wonder at the want of 
white faces, has been my regret to perceive the 
utter absence of any friendly relations between the | 
white and the black faces when they are together. 
Here comes a trooper—a tall fine old fellow, with 
face as fair as that of many a sunburnt soldier 
from England—he carries a despatch for the Lord 
Sahib—he has ridden with it fifty miles through | 
a country full of rebels. The old Sikh asks for 
the tent of the Chief; he dismounts, sticks his 
lance in the ground, fastens his panting horse to 
it, and stalks in his long leather boots—his heels 
perhaps, stuck up ina crease of the leather six 
inches above the Sole—through the camp. It is | 
ten to one if a soul notices him, and if he goes to 
a wrong tent he is saluted with an adjuration 
and @ request to go to a place far beyond the 
limits of the camp, by the angry young gentleman 
who has been disturbed in his * Pendennis ’ or in 
the contemplation of a fine ‘ash.’ The old soldier 
will follow his own sahib to the last; but for 
strange sahibs he has not much regard, and he 
thinks it’s their nature to be rough and rude, and | 
so he shuffles forth on his &ruise, looking hope- 


lessly about for the dera, till some kind mortal 
compassionates his distress, What is the old 
trooper’s revenge? Why, he sticks in our service, 
saving up money and remitting it to his family— 
retires on his pension, and then, when his last 
hour is near, his last act is to try and get his 
name ‘ scratched,’ so that he may not die in the 
service of the stranger.” 


Why do the natives dislike us ? — 


* Look at the domestic servants in camp; the | their charpoys, moaning. On inquiring, my 
| friend was informed by one of the guests, they 


tones in which they are spoken to have rarely one 
note of kindness, often many of anger in them. 
Look at the boxwallahs, who come round with all 
kinds of nick-nacks, stationery, perfumery, and 
such things, and see how hard it is to bear the 
cruel and unmeaning practical jokes to which they 
are exposed, by men who have ceased many years 
ago to be school-boys. Our camp is full of signi- 
ficant, if small, indications of a mocking and un- 
sympathizing spirit which, no doubt, the native 


| reciprocates. There is no such enemy to a black 


skin as your Anglo-Saxon, who has done so much 
for liberty.” 


As he witnesses these and many other 
things, a grave, unhappy doubt settles on Mr. 
Russell’s mind, Is fi ia the better for our 
rule, as far as regards the social condition of 
the great masses of the people? The answer 
is prompt and terribly practical. “We have 
put down widow-burning,—we have sought to 
check infanticide ; but I have travelled hun- 
dreds} of miles through a yer'f peopled 
with beggars, and covered with wigwam 
villages,” 

We still cling to the question, “ Why do the 
Indians dislikefus ?” and we trust we Shall fully 
answer it by quotations from Mr, Russell’s 
book. Each tale he tells has its moral, and 
their accumulated evidence must enforce con- 
viction : 

“ We were sitting at a table smoking and read- 
ing the papers, when a chuprassee came in and 
announced that Munoora-ood-dowlah, formerly a 
man of great rank in Oude, an ex-minister, and 
related to the Royal family, craved an audience 
of the Chief Commissioner. He was ordered to 
walk in. A very old and yenerable-looking gen- 
tleman entered, followed by two or three attendants, 
and salaamed all round to us, whilst he and his 
chief secretary paid us many compliments, ex- 
pressive of delight at seeing us, 

_ “ First Aide.—I say, you speak the old chap’s 
lingo better than I do, Tell him the General is 


| busy, and that he must wait. 


“ Second Aide.—No, you tell him yourself, Con- 
found me, if I do your business, 

“ All this time Munoora is standing. After a 
little further controversy, the second aide tells 
him to sit down, and he and his attendants shuffle 
into broken chairs, and balance themselves with 
evident uneasiness, 


“ First aide whistles, with his legs on the table ; 


_ Second aide draws assiduously a fine bold sketch 


on a sheet of blotting-paper Munoora-ood-dowlah, 
after a long pause, begs to know whether the burra 
sahib bahadoor knows he is waiting, and is likely 
to see him, 

“ First Aide—I say, now, it’s your tutn to go in 
to Sir James, I don’t want to bored by this 
old humbug. 

“ Second Aide.—Well, hadn’t we better say Sir 
James won't see him ? 


* First Aide.—No, hang it ; he’s been a faithful 


| old swell, and all that; and Sir James might be 


angry, as they were chums | 0. 

_ Second Aide ik-ckaa We ote of the la- 
ziest 

“ After a time in came Sir James; but in the 
interval Munoora was the very type of misery ; 
for to an Oriental of his rank all this delay and 
hesitation about an audience were very unfavour- 
able symptoms. He really had been owr friend, 





| and had undergone the greatest misery, privation, 


loss, and insults at the hands of the rebels. In 
former days he was!noted for his hospitajity to the 











—— 


English, for his magnificent sporting parties, and 


for his excellence as a shot at both large and 


small game.” 


Again, how much good will among men 
must be produced by such procecdings as 
these : 


* I was very much shocked to see in this eourt- 
yard, two native servants, covered with plaisters 
and bandages, and bloody, who were lying on 


were So-and-So’s servants, who had just been 
‘licked’ by him. It is a savage, beastly, and 
degrading custom. I have heard it defended ; 
but no man of feeling, education, or goodness of 
heart can vindicate or practise it. The sobs of 
the poor woman, the wife of one of the men, who 
sat by the charpoys, were most affecting ; but not 
a soul went to comfort or say a kind word to 


| her.” 


Then in another chapter we have an account 
of the doings in the Sanatorium at Simla, 
where the convalescents are described as 
getting drunk after dinner, and doing and 
saying and singing such deeds and sayings and 
songs “as would not be endured in any place 
where a sound public opinion existed, or indeed 
any public opinion at all.” While elated young 
invalids riot in the mess-room, while glass an 
furniture come to grief, while one young gen- 
tleman, more drunk or more sober than the 
rest, is hoisted in a chair and carried round the 


| room amidst the deafening cheers of his com- 


anions, “the native servants stand in per- 
Peet apathy and quiescence, with folded arms 
and eyes gazing on vacancy, as if in deep ab- 
straction, and at all events feigning complete 
ignorance of what is going on around them.’ 
Mr. Russell wished to know what the natives 
thought of such exhibitions, and he gage 
an old officer, who had passed half his life in 
India. The answer he received was extremely 
categorical ; 


“« They? Why, they don’t think about us at all. 
They look upon us as out-of-the-way, inscrutable 
beings, whom it would be quite useless to perplex 
their heads about, and they’re too well accustomed 
to this sort of thing to wonder at it.’ ” 


Not quite satisfied, he put the same question 
to a native gentleman, who, after due apolo- 
gies, spoke as follows : 


“ < Toes the Sahib see those monkeys? They 
are playing very pleasantly. But the Sahib can- 
not say why they play, nor what they are going 
to do next. Well, then, our poor people look 
upon you very much as they would on those 
monkeys, but that they know you are very fierce 
and strong, and would be angry if you were 
laughed at. They are afraid to laugh. But they 
do regard you as some great powerful creatures 
sent to plague them, of whose motives and actions 
they can comprehend nothing whatever. 


No wonder that the native journals describe 
an English entertainment in terms by no 
means Aattering to the ladies and gentlemen, 
who, according to the Indian version, sat 
down to table where there was a large piece 
of pig, which not only the Sahibs, but also the 
Mem-sahibs devoured, until after having 
eaten many other dishes, and swallowed much 
wine, the Mem-sahibs went upstairs to re- 
cover themselves, but the Sahibs remained 
below and drank till they began to shout at 
each other, and to make great outcries, calling 
each other’s names, and erying out when the 
man whose name was called stood up, and then 
putting their feet on the tables and waving 
their glasses, till they could scarcely stand, 
whereupon they went to the room where the 
Mem-sahibs were, and caiight them round the 
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waist, and began to hand them about as if | as would have enabled him to have ‘occupied 


they were Nautch girls. 

The Indians can neither like, nor do they 
respect, men and women whose daily doings 
anne all eastern ideas of decency, and who, 
terrible to their enemies, are coarse, brutal, 
and insulting to the few friends they have 
among the natives. They judge the stem of 
British nationality from the chips which are 

flung on their shore, and while they behold 

with disgust and aversion the doings of the 

English in India, they shudder to think what 

must be the atrocities of which the English 
are guilty in their own country. Every vice 
which an Englishman exhibits in India is laid 
at the door of his nation and of his faith. 
Drunkenness and riotous conduct become the 
distinguishing marks of the Christian and the 
Feringhee. Well ny & Mr. Russell say, “ that 
every. Englishman in India ought to look upon 
himself asa sort of unrecognised, unpaid ser- 
vant of the state, on whose conduct and de- 
meanour towards the natives may depend some 
> of the political préstige of our rule in the whole 


aa il 
ere and there, at rare intervals, Mr. Russell 
throws a strange light upon some of the most 
notorious features of the late mutiny. The 
conduct of the rebels was atrocious, but it 
would appear it was not so atrocious as has 
been pertinaciously represented by the Calcutta 
peace. Our readers will recollect that, in the 
eginning of the mutiny, terrible accounts came 
©» with every mail of the most revolting outrages 
* and mutilations perpetrated upon English 
/ women, who were represented as having been 
captured by the mutineers, and who by some 
lucky chance made their escape. Whole 
troops of women—some without hands, some 
' without eyes, some without noses and ears, 
were announced as having reached Calcutta, 
> from whence they would be forwarded to Eu- 
> rope. None of them have been seen in England, 
> and for a time it was surmised that they all, 
immediately upon landing, retired to some very 
' solitary spot, so horrid was their feeling of 
defilement, so acute their sense of their degra- 
dation, and so shocking were their mutilations. 
Mr. Russell was from the first very anxious to 
~ see one of these women, or to see any one who 
had seen them; but all his inquiries were 
fruitless. These mutilated women existed 
_ only in the fancy of those who invented these 
» stories for the express purpose of goading the 
» British public to a frenzy of rage and revenge. 
It will also be recollected that some dreadful 
tale of misery and shame was reported to have 
been found, written on the wall of the slaughter- 
house of Cawnpore, where it was seen by Have- 
lock when he entered the place. Mr. Russell, 
who made close inquiries, found that the 








writing “did not exist when Havelock entered 
the place, and therefore was not the work of | 
any of the poor victims.” In other words, it | 
ewas a forgery, cunningly concocted, and deli- | 
herately executed, for the purpose of still fur- | 
ther widening the breach between the con- 
quered and the conquering race. 
In another chapter we stumble on a piece 
of secret history concerning the garrison of | 
Lucknow : 


“ After breakfast Colonel Sterling showed me | 
some interesting papers relating to the relief of 
Lucknow. It seems that the necessities of the 
garrison had from time to time been greatly 
exaggerated, and that Havelock, Outram, and Sir 
Colin Campbell have all in turn been deceived 
with respect to the quantity of supplies in the 
Residency, and the period for which the besieged 
could be fed. Had Sir Colin Campbell known 
the real state of the case, he could have waited 
some time longer, and have collected such a force 1 





Lucknow, instead of retiring from it with the 


women and garrison, and giving it up to the 
enemy.” 


Mr. Russell also met a lady who had been 
shut up in Lucknow, and from her he heard 
some strange tales respecting the internal con- 
dition of the garrison. 
starving, half-fed on unwholesome food, and 


were living on the good things of the land, and 
were drinking champagne and moselle, which 
were stored up in such profusion that there 
were cart-loads remaining when the garrison 
marched out, ‘There was a good deal of 
etiquette about visiting and speaking in the 
garrison!” It would be interesting to know 
the names and stations of the epicures of Luck- 
now. How else can the public honour them 
according to their deserts? Can Mr. Russell 
enlighten us on this point ? 

We have exhausted our space without advert- 
ing to the picturesque and exciting scenes 
which are profusely scattered over a number 
of chapters of brilliant word- painting. Ours 
has been the less agreeable but more im- 
portant task of drawing attention to the 
abnormal and vicious state of society which 

reyails in India. The Indian press, Mr. 
ussell assures us, favours this society and 
its manifestations of villanous gentility, and 
it is, therefore, all the more necessary that 
the present occasion should be used in order 
to advert to the greatest danger which 
threatens our rule in that country. That 
danger lies in the conduct of the English in 
India. 

Before we conclude, we wish to point out 
an anomaly which has long struck us with 
regard to the position of the gifted author of 
these volumes, Mr. Russell is one of the most 
popular men in England, and what is more, he 
is among the few whose popularity has been 
hardly won and well earned by the discharge 
of important public duties. Few men have so 
patiently an yomery laboured for the 
public good — few have done so much good in 
their generation, And yet he has not, up to 
the present, received the slightest mark of that 
public approbation which all men in a private 
station consider his due. He has borne the 
hardships and shared the dangers of two 
campaigns, and yet the war-medals are with- 
held from him, which have been of right be- 
stowed on the youngest recruit or the most 
unfledged of commissariat clerks, no matter 
how short their services with the armies in 
the Crimea or in India, It is true that Mr, 
Russell has not at any time been in “the 
service ;” but, are there no exceptions to the 
rule which limits the war-medal for a cam- 
aign to those whose names are actually on the 
ists of the various corps? We have a faint 
recollection of having read somewhere that 
Mrs, Seacole received the Crimean medal ; 


visited his son in the camp before Sebastopol. 
We may possibly be misinformed, and if so, 
we wish to be corrected. But if a precedent 


exists, if ever a civilian, clergyman, or pub- | 


lican, had the war-medal bestowed on him 
or her, then we say it is an act of great 
and revolting injustice to withhold the same 
distinction from Mr. Russell, or any other 
volunteer, who for a lengthened period and in 
the discharge of an important public duty, 
shared the privations, the fatigues, and the 
dangers of the British army before Sebastopol 
or Lucknow, 
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Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Pious 
Robert Nelson. By the Rey. C, F. Srereray, 
M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, West- 
minster. (Murray.) : 

THE author of this volume deserves well of the 

ublic. It was indeed time that the 


i he Pious Robert Nelson” should be 
written. Month after month does the press 


anvil | most prolifically bring forth memoirs, and 
drinking the most unpleasant beverages, others | 


sketches, and diaries, and biographies, and 
autobiographies of warriors, and statesmen, and 
divines, and poets, and philosophers,—of men 
who have done good, and harm, and nothing 
much at all of any kind to serve their fellow- 
creatures ; and now at last, after a lapse of 
nearly a century and a half, the author of 
“The Fasts and Festivals of the Church of 
England” has in his turn found a biographer. 
The work is as well done as it could be Sons, 
considering the rather scanty materials which 
Mr. Secretan could obtain to carry out his 
purpose. A memoir of Robert Nelson was 
ae to the public within a few days after 
1is death, by one of his personal friends; but 
this friend, who had possession of Nelson’s 
papers and many letters written to him by dif- 
ferent — of eminence, having died sud- 
denly, but very meagre accounts have hitherto 
been given to the world of the life of “this 
devout, learned, laborious, and munificent 
member of the English Church.” Mr. Secretan 
tell us that he has made what use he could of 
all that has up to this time appeared upon the 
subject ; and heviag in addition had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting some seventy or eighty 
letters written by and to Nelson, and of search- 
ing the records of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, he has managed 
to compile the present volume; which, among 
all the volumes of biography that have lately 
issued from the press, will not be found to be 
either the least interesting or the least instruc- 
tive. 

Robert Nelson was the son of a wealthy 
Turkey merchant of London, and his mother 
also was the daughter of an eminent trader to 
the Levant. He was born June 22nd, and 
baptized in the church of St. Laurence Pount- 
ney, July 8th, 1656. THis earliest education 
he appears to haye received at St. Paul's 
School, where he contracted a school-boy 
friendship with the celebrated Edmund Halley, 
who, nearly fifty years after, affectionately 
acknowledged in a letter to Nelson “ the unin- 
terrupted course of friendship which had 
always subsisted between them since their 
childhood.” From St. Paul’s, however, he 
was soon removed by his mother, who had lost 
her husband within fifteen months after the 
birth of her son Robert, and now took up 
her abode at Dryfield, or Driffield, in Glouces- 
tershire, with her sister Ann, the wife of 
George Hanger, Esq. This removal to Dry- 


| field gave the tone to the whole of Nelson’s 
, and there is some story current about a | 
| clergyman who had the same honorary distinc- 
| tion bestowed upon him, simply because he 


future career, He was here placed under the 
care of a private tutor, who was no less a per- 
son than the learned Dr. George Bull, at that 
time Rector of a neighbouring parish, and 
afterwards Bishop of St. David’s; and to the 
influence of his instructions we may easily 
trace the respect for primitive antiquity and 
for Church authority, which forms so marked 
characteristic of Nelson’s writings. Dr, Bull 
was not only his early tutor—he was, as long 
as his life was spared, on the most intimate 
and affectionate terms with him; and when at 
last, in 1709, full of years and honours, he de- 
parted this life, Nelson was requested by his 
son to undertake a memoir of the life and 
writings of his venerable friend. He not only 
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acceded with willingness to this request, but | person, and to have added to the vast array of 
he took occasion, in his account of Bull’s 


“Defensio Fidei Nicene,” to vindicate the 


memory of the Bishop from the aspersions of | enumerated by Francis Peck in his Catalogue, 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, who, by unfair citations | without exhausting the titles of every one,”— 


from his works, had endeavoured to claim him 
as one of the supporters of the Arian tenets, 
which he was then so industriously promul- 
gating. 

But to return. 
Robert Nelson—with the exception of a couple 
of by no means remarkable letters written by 
him to his friend Dr. Mapletoft on the occasion 
of his marriage—is his being elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1680. In the same 
year we also find him in correspondence with 
Tillotson, at that time Dean, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who must indeed 
have entertained a high respect for a young 
man of only four-and-twenty years of age, that 
he could trouble himself to write to him in 
vindication of a hasty and ill-advised sermon 
that he had preached at Whitehall before the 
Court. At the close of the same year, in com- 
pany with his old school-fellow, Halley, he 
quits England for France and Italy; and on 
their journey between Calais and Paris, the 
two friends catch their first sight of the cele- 
brated comet, upon which Halley afterwards 
founded his well-known cometary theory. 

It was at Paris that Nelson’s principles re- 
ceived their earliest test. He had carried with 
him to Paris a letter of recommendation to the 
English envoy, Henry Savile, the brother of 
the Earl of Halifax, “ a place-hunting courtier, 
dubious in his morals, and mercenary in his 
dealings.’ By him it was proposed to Nelson 


that he should purchase a place at Court; and |  “ As to the case you put, I wonder men should 
he, it would appear, being, as his after-conduct | 


roved him to be, strongly inclined to the 
Tigh Church and State party, seems at first to | 


figuring near the royal person. “Unable, how- 
ever, or rather unwilling to resolve upon an | 
affair of such consequence without the appro- 
bation of his family, he commissioned his friend | 
Tillotson to sound them on the subject. They | 
proving averse to the proposal, he proceeded | 
with Halley on his travels to Lyons and Rome, | 
at which latter place his companion left him | 
and returned to England. At Rome he formed 
the acquaintance of his future wife, Lady 
Theophila Lucy, widow of Sir Kingsmill 
Lucy, of Broxbourne in Hertfordshire, baronet, 
and second daughter of George, first Earl of 
Berkeley. In the following year they were mar- | 
ried, seckconanal together to Englandin August, | 
1682, and resided for some time in London, in | 
the parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields. It | 
was during this residence in London that 
Nelson’s affection for his wife was put to no 
small trial by the avowal of her conversion to | 
the Roman Catholic faith. She had at Rome 
been intimate with Cardinal Philip Howard, 
the grandson of the Earl of Arundel who col- | 
lected the marbles which bear his name; and 
at Paris with the famous Bossuet: and the 
result of this acquaintance was not only her 
own conversion to the Romish faith, but that 
also of her daughter by her first husband. This 
touched Robert Nelson very nearly, and | 
though, notwithstanding this great and im- | 
portant difference between them, Nelson’s | 
affection for his wife continued undimi- 
nished, yet!not only did he himself strive his | 
utmost to reclaim her, but he employed his | 
friends Tillotson and Hickes, the well-known 
Non-juror, to add their efforts to the same pur- 
se. All, however, was ineffectual; and 
zady Theophila continued in the communion 
of the Church of Rome till her death. She 
is said to have been a learned and intelligent 


| 
have been not displeased with the idea of | 
| 
| 





The next notice we have of 


| decided Nelson at once to join the Non-juring 


| between them is preserved;” but we need not 


| moreover continued his offices of kindness to 


/ and this our author does not tell us— per- 


pamphlets which at that time made their 
appearance on either side,—“ 457 of which are 


| by a piece called “ A discourse concerning a 
| judge of controversy in matters of religion, 
| showing the necessity of such a judge.” 

In 1688, the year of King James’s flight 
from England, Nelson was at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for the benefit of his wife’s health; and at the 
end of the year he proceeded with her through 
France again to Rome. And, writes his inti- 
; mate friend Dr. Francis Lee, 
| “ Never was any Englishman known to be so 
| much caressed as he in the different foreign courts 
| which he visited, as the many letters written to 
him from princes, ministers of state, noblemen, 
and persons of character, do abundantly testify.” 





While staying some time at Florence, he 
| was engaged in a weekly correspondence with 
| the Earl of Melfort, King James’s ambassador 
| at the Court of Rome; and on his return to 
| England in 1691, declaring himself averse to 
the revolution, he joined the Non-juring party, 
and left the communion of the Church of 
England. Upon this step he had again con- 
sulted Tillotson. Doubting whether i might 
or might not continue to attend the services of 
the Established Church in spite of his being 
unable to join conscientiously in the prayers 
for those whom he deemed usurpers, he frankly 
applied to his friend, then newly consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to resolve his 
doubts for him; and Tillotson, as frankly, 
gave his opinion in reply : 


be divided in opinion about it. I think it plain 
that no man can join in prayers in which there is 
any petition which he is verily persuaded is sinful. 
I cannot endure a trick anywhere, much less in 
religion.” 


Though this opinion would ‘seem to have 


communion, yet we need not assume with our 


for the relief of necessitous Nonjurors, . The 
excellent Bishop Ken he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing at the house of their common 
friend, Mr. Cherry, of Shottesbrooke, and he 
corresponded with him in his retirement at 
Lord Weymouth’s seat at Longleate. But his 
chief friends at this time will appear to have 
been found in a little Non-jwing circle in 
London, among whom may be mentioned the 

ious and amiable Kettlewell; the learned 

ean Hickes ; Collier, the author of the well- 
known ‘“ Ecclesiastical History ;” the cele- 
brated Samuel Pepys; and Francis Lee, 
to whom he entrusted his materials 
for the “Life of Kettlewell,” and who, after 
Nelson’s death, promised the world the Me- 
moirs of his friend. Kettlewell soon became 
Nelson’s chief intimate ; and it would appear 
that it was to a certain extent at his sugges- 
tion, that Nelson’s best-known work upon “ the 
Fasts and Festivals of the Church of England ” 
was undertaken. Their friendship was firm, 
but it was destined to be but of short dura- 
tion. Within a little more than three years 
after their first acquaintance, it was terminated 
by the death of Kettlewell, who for the last 
six months of his life was confined to his 
house, and was there tended by Nelson most 
assiduously, with all the care and affection 
which a most affectionate friend could show. 
Kettlewell died April 6th, 1695, and Nelson 
will appear to have acted as his literary exe- 
cutor. 

After the death of Kettlewell, Nelson, who 
had hitherto resided much at Blackheath, re- 
moved to Ormond Street in London. Here he 
became a near neighbour of the deprived Dean 
Hickes, with whom he soon entered into terms 
of the warmest friendship, and continued in 
almost daily intercourse during the last eleven 
years of his life. Great as was Nelson’s respect 
for the varied learning of Dr. Hickes, and his 
deference for his theological judgment, yet 
we find them differing a a point of no 
small importance. In the year 1709, Dr. 
Lloyd, formerly Bishop of Norwich, died — 





author that it also “interrupted that con- 
fidential intercourse which he had so long 
enjoyed with the friend of his youth.” It 
may be true enough that but little mention is 
made of the archbishop in Nelson’s subsequent 
writings, and that “no further correspondence 


necessarily therefore believe that it was “only 
at' Tillotson’s death-bed that Nelson’s former 
affection seemed to revive.” He attended him 
at Lambeth the last two nights of his life, and 
held him in his arms when he expired, after 
five days’ illness, November 23, 1694. He 


the archbishop’s widow, who was left in but | 
straitened circumstances, and not only ad- | 
dressed the government in her behalf, but — 


severed, in spite of difficulty, until he had 
succeeded in getting her pension increased 
from 400/, to 600/. per annum. The fact too, 
which is also unrecorded by Mr. Secretan, that 
Dr. Barker, who published after the arch- | 
bishop's death a volume of his sermons, know- 
ing the great regard which Nelson always felt 
for Tillotson, consulted him upon the occasion, 
will also militate against the notion of an 
interruption of a friendly feeling between 
the two. 

We must now view the subject of these 
memoirs in his new character as a Non-juror ; 
and we find him in intimate association with 
several of the party. With Bishop Frampton 
of Gloucester, his father’s old friend, he was on 
terms of correspondence. With Bishop Lloyd, 
of Norwich, we see him associated in a scheme 








| himself, in 1693, to be consecrated 


the last of the Bishops deprived at the Revo- 
lution, with the exception of Bishop Ken of 
Bath and Wells. To Bishop Ken, Robert 
Nelson, following the example of other Non- 
jurors, addressed himself, to inquire whether 
he would lay any claim to his allegiance ; and 
Ken, not insisting upon his rights, Nelson with 
others returned to the communion of the 
Established Church. For the first time since 
the Revolution, he attended divine service, 
and received the Sacrament at the hands of his 
friend Sharp, Archbishop of York, at the church 
of St. Mildred in the Poultry, on Easter- 
day, 1710. The sometime Dean of Worcester 
took an opposite view of matters. It had 
long been a subject of dispute whether, when 
the deprived prelates should die out, the con- 
tinuance of the Non-jurors in a state of separa- 
tion from the Church of England would be 
schismatical or not. Dr. Hickes was for per- 
petuating the Non-juring communion, and 
charged the schism upon the Established 
Church: and with this view he had procured 
ishop of 
Thetford, and so, at Bishop Lloyd’s decease, 
and Bishop Ken’s non-assertion of his rights, 
claimed to be regarded as the head of the Non- 
juring party. But though Nelson considered 
Views at liberty, with Bishop Ken’s sanction, 
to return to the bosom of the Church, he seems 
to have abated nothing of his Jacobite zeal; . 
for, in 17138, we find him, in company with the 
Rey. Hilkiah Bedford, the oo Vicar of 
Olney, revising and aring for the press a 
notomous Jaccbite book on the “ Hereditary 
Right,” Nelson is reported to have yentured 
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to appear at Windsor, and to present to the 
Queen a richly bound copy of the work. Popu- 
lar feeling, however, ran so high against the 
book, that, at the instance of the Hanoverian 
minister, the reported author, Bedford, was 
prosecuted and sentenced to be imprisoned for 
three years, to pay a fine of 1000 marks to the 
Queen, and to go round Westminster Hall, in 
view of the several courts, with a paper on his 
breast denoting his crime. The more igno- | 
minious part of the sentence was, however, | 
remitted, some say at the intercession of Nel- | 
son. 





“ Nelson lived long enough to share with his | 
brother Non-juror the mortification of seeing 
their doctrine of Hereditary Right effectually re- 
pudiated by the accession of George I.; and his 
charitable zeal prevailed so far over his political 
bias, as to induce him to take a leading part in an 
exhibition of the Charity Schools on the new 
King’s entry into the Metropolis. To the personal 
influence, however, of his different nonjuring 
friends, must be ascribed, in a great measure, that 
charitable zeal which eventually had the effect of 
weakening his adhesion to their body. In their 
communion, he continued, as we have seen, for | 
nearly twenty years of his life. From among them 
he chose his dearest friends ; and, under their guid~- 
ance, he matured his theological opinions, and 
composed his devotion:l works. Excluded as the 
Nonjurors were from the pastoral care, pinched 
with poverty, compelled to devote their leisure to 
literary engagements, living, moreover, in a con- 
stant fever of political excitement and depression, 
they were precluded from taking any active share 
in the educational and charitable endeavours of 
the time. But to them belongs the credit of hav- 
ing trained amid their ranks as influential a reli- 
gious writer, and as munificent an example of 
charity, as that or any age of our Church ;has 
produced.” 

It were tedious to enter into any detail of 
the numerous “ways and methods of doing 
good,” as he himself called them, upon which 
this excellent man entered. From the time of 
his return to the Established Communion to 
his death, he was almost daily occupied with 
the business of the Church associations and 
charitable institutions of the kingdom. We 
find him figuring as a leading member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,— 
a constant attendant at the meetings of the 
sister Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, — a liberal supporter of Dr. 
Bray’s design for the establishment of parochial 
libraries,—a member of the Royal Commission 
for building fifty new churches in London and 
Westminster,—one of the chief promoters of the 
erection of charity schools,—and taking a lively 
interest in the corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, in the establishment of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty,.and the provision of parochial work- 
housesforthe poor. Wesee, “in hislist of chari- 
table works then lacking in the country, theolo- 





| one “whose name is a household word with 


of Churchmen and Dissenters, banded together 
for the enforcement of the laws against vice. 
He furthermore found time to write no less 
than eleven different works, all of a highly de- 
votional character; and to compile memoirs, 
and to edit, and to prefix addresses, and notices, 
and prefaces to, the works of Kettlewell and 
others of his friends. At last, towards the close 
of 1714, arise, Nye strength rapidly declining 
under an attack of asthma and dropsy on the 
heart, he removed, by the advice of his phy- 
sicians, from London to the purer air of Ken- 
sington ; where, in January 16, 1715, “this 
good man’s soul passed away quietly into 

eace.” He was buried in the cemetery be- 
onging to the parish of St. George the Martyr, 
where his grave is marked by a large square 





with the briefest of flying visits to Jamaica 
and Cuba on the way to the latter country. 
The first place to which he conducts the reader 
is the Chilian part of Valparaiso, the Valley of 
Paradise, whither he arrived from the Society 
Islands on a certain day, the date of which is 
not more particularly specified. He awoke on 
the morning after his arrival, while still on 
board ship, only to hear inquiries passing be- 
tween the captain and some of the other pas- 
sengers, as to whether the earth had done 
shaking yet, and to find the captain waiting 
for dayhght with pardonable curiosity, in 
order to see what damage had been done to 
the town. In fact,a smart shock of an earth- 
quake had been felt during the night, which, 


| however, our traveller had slept through in 


monument, on the four sides of which is a long | peaceful unconsciousness. For the next few 


eulogistic epitaph from the pen of his friend, 
Dr. Smallridge, Bishop of Bristol. 

Such is a brief outline of the life and labours 
of “the pious Robert Nelson.” We owe Mr. | 
Secretan many thanks for having endeavoured | 
to do justice to the memory and example of 


thousands among us, who yet know nothing 
more of him than the name;” but who still 
deserves to be remembered as one whose cha- 
racter and virtues shed a lustre upon the age 
and the country in which he lived, 








Travels in Peru and Mexico. By 8.8. Hill. 
Auther of “Travels in Siberia,’ &c. Two 
Vols. (London: Longman and Co.) 

Ir is, perhaps, scarcely reasonable to expect 

that a gentleman who has accomplished the 

feat of travelling round the world, should be 
able to resist the temptation of publishing an 
account of his travels on his return home. 

Nor, indeed, do we think that cases are likely 

to be of very frequent occurrence, in which so 

supernatural an exercise of self-denial would 
be in itself desirable. It is scarcely possible 
that even the least observant traveller can 
have accomplished a pilgrimage of this 
extent, without having gathered together a 
certain amount of information which his home- 
keeping countrymen will be glad to hear. It 
is this modest view of his own performance 
which is, to all appearance, that taken by the 
author of the volumes now before us. “The 
title of these volumes,” says he, “may pos- 
sibly raise expectations which I fear will 
hardly be realised ; but whatever may be their 
defects, I trust that the reader, from the 
variety of incidents presented, will at least 
not find them wearisome.’ Now we wish it 

distinctly to be understood that it is in no ill- 

natured spirit that we express the opinion that 

Mr. Hill has exercised a sound discretion in 

relying for the ;success of his work on the 

variety of the incidents which it narrates, 

rather than upon any other qualification. A 





~~ seminaries for the clergy; training-colleges 

or the masters and mistresses of the newly- 

founded charity schools ; schools for the ‘black- 

oe hyd ’ of the streets, equivalent to the 
agged Scho 


ols of a subsequent period ; special | 


hospitals for particular diseases ; penitentiaries 
for fallen women ; a foundling hospital for their 
children ; places of religious retirement for the 
devout; houses of probation for convertsfrom po- 
ery or dissent ; the appointment of suffragan 
ishops for the American plantations ; and a cor- 
ration for the conversion of the Romanists of 
land.” He was, moreover, a patron and 
advocate of the Religious Societies, which 
consisted entirely of young men, all zealously 
attached to the Church of England, who were 
in the habit of meeting together for religious 
conference ; and of the Societies for the Reform- 
ation of Manners, which were composed both 





book of travels may be very fairly pleasant 
and entertaining reading without skadeoc 
the results of any profound statistical inquiry, 
or being distingwiched by any striking origin- 
ality of view, or depth of insight into the diver- 
sities of national character. The travels of 
which Mr. Hill’s latest work contains an 
account, lay through countries with which we 
are not yet so completely familiar as to be 
unwilling to review with pleasure a straight- 
forward statement of the impressions which 
they produced upon the mind of yet another 
English traveller. 

The travels described in these volumes con- 
stitute but a small portion of Mr. Hill’s 
collective pereginations, consisting merely of 
wanderings more or less extended in the in- 





_| terior of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, together 





| months of his life Mr. Hill was sojourning in 
| the very head-quarters of earthquakes, and it 
| is not, therefore, surprising that 7, a re- 


ferences to these phenomena should be found 
through the whole course of his work. He 
notices. the remarkable and very well-known 
fact, that the danger arising from this source 
is, perhaps, the only one to which men never 
get accustomed, nay, in this case, seeming to 
increase rather diminish their alarm. He 
further indulges in certain speculations re- 
specting the cause of earthquakes, the result 
of which is summed up in the following 
passage : 


“ Investigations have been made by scientific 
persons with the view to ascertain whether there 
is any connection between the earthquakes and the 
voleanic eruptions which have occurred in Peru ; 
but I do not believe that any just grounds have 
been found for connecting these phenomena. 
The earthquakes, indeed, are of rare occurrence 
in the mountain districts where the volcanoes 
are always found, and are never there attended 
with such disastrous shocks as have been ex- 
perienced in the lower lands near the coast in 
Peru.” 


It is not altogether easy to make out exactly 
the meaning which, in the foregoing extract, 
Mr. Hill intends to convey ; but, whatever 
interpretation we put upon his statement, we 
regret to say that we cannot acquiesce in its 
truth. If by the assertion that there is any 
connection between the earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions of Peru, he means to imply 
that they are perfectly distinct phenomena, 
arising from different causes, we can only say 
that his opinion on this point is diametrically 
opposed to that of the most distinguished 
authorities who have investigated the subject. 
If, on the other hand, he designs it only as a 
rough general expression of the fact, that 
earthquakes are of comparatively rare occur- 
rence and small intensity in the immediate 
neighbourhood of active volcanoes, we at once 
admit the truth of the fact ; but, judging from 
the manner in which it is stated, we must 
conclude that Mr. Hill is not aware of the 
existence of the theory, that volcanoes act as 
vents or safety-valves for the escape of the 
force which, when confined, causes earth- 
quakes. If this hypothesis be true, there is 
certainly a very intimate connection between 
earthquakes and volcanoes; and we can at 
once understand how it must necessarily follow 
that the former should be of rare occurrence 
in the immediate vicinity of the latter. 

Mr. Hill did not penetrate very far into the 
interior of Chili, only travelling to Santiago 
and back again. This, though not a long, is 
rather an expensive journey. It is performed 
in a valuchi, a sort of open cabriolet; all of 
which vehicles, together with their drivers, 
belong to Santiago. Owing to the badness of 
the roads, ten horses are required for each car- 
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riage, and these all nat out together, though | tion for others, all the mould and rubbish, none 


only two are in harness at a time, while the | of which could be carried away without passing 


rest follow driven by an additional postilion 
and boy, both mounted. Santiago, the capital 
of Chili, does not appear to be a very re- 
markable place. While there, Mr. Hill was 
present at a meeting of the Chilian House of 
Commons, in which the members all speak 
sitting ; rising to speak being considered as 
“giving the appearance of menace to the 
house, and being only done by the boldest in 
times of great excitement.” On the whole, 
Mr. Hill regards Chili with a decidedly favour- 
able eye. The climate, he says, is the finest 
to be found on the western coast of South 
America; and to this, perhaps, somewhat 
faint praise he adds the more substantial as- 
sertion, that “ there are few countries inhabited 
by any of the European races where the inhabi- 
tants enjoy so near an exemption from endemic 
and infectious diseases.” \ 

political institutions, he mentions with de- 
served praise the admirable and judicious 
series of regulations owing to which, since 
1825, slavery has been entirely abolished 
throughout the country. 

Immediately on his return to Valparaiso, 
Mr. Hill proceeded by sea to Peru. 
at Islay, and thence travelled overland to 
Arequipa, This is a two days’ journey, over a 
high sandy pampa; and is by no means un- 
attended with danger, owing to the frequent 
occurrence of medanas, shifting mounds of sand 
from ten to twenty feet in height, and from 
twenty to fifty yards in cireumference, which 
are constantly moving before the wind, and so 
tend to obliterate the track. Arequipa is a 
considerable town, but is entirely unprovided 
with hotels; so that the traveller inust come 
furnished with letters of introduction to some 
resident in the place. 


British merchant in the town. 
he was witness to a curious application of 
superstitious feeling to practical purposes, 
which deserves mention. The chief plaza, or 
square of the town, is nearly half filled with 
immense banks of earth, the removal of which 
is a desirable but somewhat difficult object. 
These are the astute arrangements by means of 
which it is gradually being effected : 

“But to return to what introduced these re- 
marks. As we were crossing the plaza, we heard 
something like martial music approaching by one 
of the principal streets; and presently a number 
of priests made their appearance, marching in 
procession. In front of them was carried the 
figure of a saint about the size of life, and after 
them followed above a hundred Indians of the 
peasant class, all mounted upon donkeys and 
armed with shovels and spades, The figure which 
was of painted wood, and partially robed in green 
drapery, held a cross in one hand and a lamb in 
the other, from which it was clear that it was 
intended for Saint John. 

* As the leading party in the procession reached 
the plaza, those who bore the figure of the saint, 
mounted to the top of the highest heap of dirt, 
and placing their charge on a pedestal covered 
with crimson cloth, fixed an umbrella upon his 
arm, in such a manner as to shade his head from 
the rays of the sun. At this moment the guns of 
the fortress fired a salute : then the priests retired, 
and the Indians dismounting, collected their bar- 
rows which were at hand, and began to fill them 
with the dirt, which they wheeled away from the 
plaza, with a degree of energy well worthy of the 
holy work in which it was quite clear they believed 
themselves engaged. 

“ Mr. Jack now explained to me the meaning 
of what we saw, which was well known to him. 
It appeared that some years ago, a row of very 
old buildings occupied one side of the plaza, and 
that in removing these and digging for a founda- 





| down a long street, was piled in the open space to 
to await some future opportunity of its being 
removed, It had, however, now been for a long 
time a great inconvenience to the citizens, and 
complaints had been made by them to the officials ; 
| but it was found that the expense of clearing the 
place of the encumbrance by any ordinary means 
would be too great to be undertaken. The bishop 
was therefore applied to, and he took an effectual 
measure to obtain the desired end. He gave orders 
that this figure of San Juan should be brought 
from a populous Indian village in the vicinity, 
and placed upon the heap every morning, and 


| that it should not be replaced on its proper pedestal 


in the village church until the whole of the rub- 


| bish had been removed by the good saint’s accus- 


Vith regard to its | 


He landed | 


tomed worshippers. 


Hence the strange scene we 
had just witnessed.” 


The diversions: of the Per nye as well as | 


their work, are directed by the priests, and are 
of a sufficiently harmless description, as the 
following extract will show : 


“T was awakened on the first or second morn- 
ing after my arrival, by such a strange cracking 
as I could not remember having ever before heard ; 
and upon making inquiry at the breakfast-table, 
I was told, that if I would enter the plaza at noon, 
I should be let into the mystery of a rather droll 
source of entertainment, very popular here, and 
which would be the same as that of which I had 


| heard something in the morning. 





Mr. Hill was hospitably | 
received by Mr. James Jack, the leading | 
While there | 


| assertion are very characteristic, 


“On coming to the plaza at the hour named, [ 
found a crowd assembled, and about half a dozen 
priests, aided by several attendants, busily occupied 
in setting out in long lines little iron barrels, five 
or six inches in length and three or four in breadth, 
till they reached as far as I could see down the 
main street towards the bridge which has been 
mentioned, 

“ These little instruments, though gunpowder is 
their aliment, have no dangerous qualities, and 
the noise made by them gives the pleasure above 
mentioned to the inhabitants of the city. When 
loaded and spread out to the distance which is in 


| accordance with the degree of sanctity which the 


day enjoys, and at about two or thiee feet apart, 
eareful lads lay trains of powder between them, 
so that when a light is applied to the train by one 
of the priests stationed near the Cathedral, the 
barrels at hand take fire, and the flame runs along 
with rapidity, cracking at every barrel like the 
loud report of a gun, till the fire reaches round 
the curves, or to the extremity of the line, which 
is often half a mile from its commencement. On 
this occasion the entertainment seemed to be as 
much enjoyed by the people who were in the 
plaza, and at their doors in the street, as are the 
more rational amusements of the populace in Eu- 
ropean towns on more exciting occasions.” 


The people of Arequipa, both men and 
women, appear to be singularly free from any 
conventional respect for what are commonly 
regarded as the decencies of life. The in- 
stances cited by Mr. Hill in support of this 

Bt are of so 
prononcé a character as scarcely to admit of 
quotation. The morals of the young men are, 
we are told, dissolute in the extreme. We 
may, however, require some more conclusive 
evidence on this point than that furnished by 
Mr. Hill, who simply cites the case of a young 
darren in Mr. Jack’s office, who, on his 

esitating to purchase and keep a horse, was 
(sad to relate) “regarded as a mean youth; 
which,” adds Mr, Hill, pathetically anxious 
that Mr. Jack’s clerk should not suffer in the 
estimation of the English public, “was quite 
the reverse of his real character.” 

From Arequipa, Mr. Hill proceeded north- 
ward to Cuzco, the ancient capital of Peru—a 
somewhat long and difficult journey over 





mountain ranges, some idea of the height of 
which may be formed from the fact that the 








“city itself is nearly 12,000 feet above the level 


of the sea. In order to render this journey 
practicable, houses of refuge, called tambos, are 
maintained at different points in the sierra, 
being entrusted to the charge of Indian fami- 
lies residing in the vicinity. These are huts 
of the most wretched description; and in more 
than one of them Mr. Hill found their guar- 
dians in an almost starving condition, and beg- 
ging eagerly for some slight contribution from 
the travellers’ stores. After inspecting the 
remains of ancient monuments in and about 
Cuzco, Mr. Hill returned to Arequipa by a 
different route, taking in his way the town of 
Puno, which lies on the shores of the great 
lake of Titicaca. Here he was agreeably sur- 
prised by meeting with an English resident. a 
watch-maker named Morris, who had two very 
pleasant daughters. From Arequipa he sailed 
to Port Callao, and thence proceeded to Lima, 
the present capital of Peru. Here he stayed 
some time, witnessing a bull-fight, with which 
he was much disgusted — a feeling which was 
shared, though on. slightly different grounds, 
by the manager of the exhibition, who declared 
that at the next contest he would introduce a 
bull that would be sure to kill one of the men 
before he was himself killed. Mr. Hill was 
also introduced to some of the Liman ladies, 
who appear to be, in some respects at least, by 
no means undesirable acquaintances. They 
have sparkling black eyes, and hair to match, 
and the prettiest mouths, finest teeth, and 
smallest feet and ankles that Mr. Hill ever 
saw. We regret to add that the looseness of 
their morals may be described in similarly 
superlative terms. They pride themselves espe- 
cially on the smallness of their feet, a beauty 
which they are unremitting in their efforts to 
procure and preserve. Mr. Hill gives a some- 
what amusing account of a morning-call on a 
singularly moral family, to whom he was in- 
troduced by a friend. Starting with a painfully 
elaborate compliment to one of the ladies, he 
had gradually yielded to a temptation to which 
he appears to be occasionally liable, and had 
slidden into a somewhat stilted and long- 
winded style of conversation, when, 


“ While I was making this speech, I observed 
something in the countenance of my friend very 
much like uneasiness, the reasons for which were 
explained, when he cut short our dialogue by 
saying in English: ; 

“ «You are getting out of the track of the dis- 
course usually carried on between the ladies and 
gentlemen of Lima. Look at the foot on the 
stool before you. The lady will think we are 
talking of that, and will be rather pleased than 
otherwise that I have spoken, as she will believe 
in admiration of this in a language unknown to 
them.’ 

“T looked at the foot as I was desired, and my. 
friend then said in French, in a tone rather low: 
‘ Did you ever see anything like that among your 
ladies,’ To which I replied: ‘1 am sure I never 
saw a foot so small,’ 

“J must confess, indeed, that I thought it a 
little too small; for artificial means, as before 
mentioned, are used to cramp the feet of the ladies 
in Lima, which the ladies in Europe do not 
practise. 

“The conversation, by the maneuvre of my 
friend, was turned into a channel which seemed 
very agreeable to the ladies.” 


The general impression made upon Mr. Hill 
by what he saw in Peru, is decidedly less 
favourable than that podnest by his Chilian 
experiences, He dwells at some length upon 
the decline of Spanish influence in the country, 
and is of opinion that everything is ‘enging to 
the restoration of the native Peruvians to their 
original supremacy. The reasons which he 
assigns for this conclusion are not very ob- 
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viously convincing, but we are quite willing | of a big Mh cre = spectacle, which can 


to take his word for the fact. The government scarcely 


of the country appears to be in the most utter 
disrepute wit the inhabitants. A gentleman 
of Arequipa, with whom Mr. Hill was con- 
versing on the subject, observed, “There is 
nothing, sir, so disreputable in Peru as to be 
mixed up in any way with the government; ” 
and he repeatedly heard ‘men of abilities and 
moderate politics declare that, happen what 
might, they would never disgrace themselves 
by any interference with, or by taking. any 
si in, political affairs.” The population of 
eru is of a very mixed character. Besides 
three races of pure blood, the Spaniards, the 
Indians, and the negroes, there are nearly 
twenty varieties produced by intercrossing 
these breeds, most of which are distinguished 
by peculiar names. The most important of 
these are the Mestizo, the offspring of a white 
father and Indian mother ; the mulatto, of a 
white father and negro mother; the Chino, of 
an Indian father and negro mother; and the 
Quateron, of a white father and mulatto 
mother. Since all these varieties are more 
inclined to sympathise with their white than 
with their coloured progenitors, the extirpation 
of the Spaniards by the Indians can scarcely 
be more than a very remote contingency. 

From Lima, Mr. Hill proceeded by sea to 
Panama, and thence crossed the Isthmus to 
the shores of the Caribbean sea. At Panama 
he took the opportunity of attending divine 
worship, the Puglish service being performed 
in one of the rooms in his hotel. 
was certainly a singular one : 


he scene 


“We had placed ourselves, on entering by the 
door near the end of the room opposite to that at 
which the clergyman stood, where we had the 
whole scene before our eyes. On either side of 
the table there were probably ten or twelve chairs 
filled, and about one half of the men in these were 
thrown back into a sort of rocking position, some 
with their feet, and others with their legs as far as 
their knees, on the table, some crossed and some 
otherwise; their arms being generally folded 
before them. Others were sitting with their 
backs to the table, and their faces towards the 
backs of the chairs upon which their arms were 
folded ; their legs hanging down on either side. 
The rest had their legs over the backs of the 
chairs which were in an inclined position, leaning 
with their elbows on the table behind them. 
Those who were near the walls, leaned their 
backs against them, their legs being placed on 
either side of the backs of the chairs before them. 
The drollery of the scene -was completed by a 
portion of the congregation on either side of the 
clergyman, who were balancing themselves and 
sitting in almost every position save that for 
which the chairs were designed, 

“My first impression was wonder that the cler- 
gyman could perform the service before so strange 
an assembly ; but after a few minutes, when it was 
quite apparent from the perfect stillness among the 
congregation that every one was serious, and that 
there was no disposition to act any pleasantry, 
the whole seemed as natural as if every one were 
seated as he would have been in one of the 
churches of a populous town. 

“We had probably been in the room about a 
quarter .of an hour, during the whole of which 
time the clergyman was preaching, when sud- 
denly one of the congregation who had had his 
legs on the table and seemed sleeping, fell down 
to the ground. Upon this, my friend and myself, 
after looking at each other, could remain serious 
no longer, and being near the door, we retired 
and were quite unable to return.” 

The overland journey across the Isthmus is 
very short, not exceeding twenty-one miles 
in length, but is extremely difficult, owing to 
the infamous state of the road. Ii was, how- 

ever, enlivened by the very frequent recurrence 


is was no other than the continual encoun- 


| ter with parties of travellers, all white men, 








proceeding to California, most of whom were 


perfectly naked, and carrying their clothes on | 


their arms. This sight, novel though it may 


be, renders the passage up the Isthmus very | 
Mr. Hill was accom- | 


disagreeable to ladies. 
panied on this occasion by two French ladies, 
who, though the gold-seekers “ generally put 
their clothes before them as they came near 
us, and stopped to inquire with great anxiety 
how far we reckoned ourselves to be from 
Panama, and what was the condition of the rest 
of the road,’”’ were nevertheless very much dis- 


concerted ; but their ‘trouble was slight com- | 


pared with that of the wife and daughter of an 
English Consul whom they met further on, the 


former of whom was exhibiting her distress by | 
These “ empty travellers’’ | 


“weeping sorely.” 
were, we will hope, exclusively Americans. 

At the mouth of the river Chagres Mr. 
Hillembarked in the English ship “ Avon,” and 
proceeded to Mexico, vd Jamaica and Cuba. 
His visits to all these places were comparatively 


brief, and his description of them does not | 


occupy more than a quarter of his entire work. 
The account of the islands is, in fact, of a very 
meagre and slender sort. His travels in Mexico 
are confined to a journey from Vera Cruz, 
where he landed, to the city of Mexico and 
back again, and a visit to the silver mines of 
Real del Monte, which are near the capital. 
Of these mines, and of the operations there 
conducted, Mr. Hill gives a popular account, 
which is, perhaps, the most unfortunate por- 
tion of the whole book. He is further injudi- 
cious enough to add in an appendix a more 
accurate description of them, which was fur- 
nished to him by Mr, Buchan, the resident 
superintendent. This is a most unwise pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Hill should have made his elec- 
tion between the Bepeler account and the 


correct one; it was afatal imprudence to pub- | 


lish both. The most obvious important dis- 


crepancy between the two accounts is that | 


relating to the average richness of the ore, 


Mr. Hill makes the astounding statement that | 


a ton of common ore “will generally yield 


about 3,000 ounces of pure silver, which is | 


considered a good return”—(we should rather 
think it was)— and goes on to say that Mr. 
Buchan anticipated a return of about 70,000 
ounces. It is a pity that Mr. Hill did not 
take the trouble to make the not very ab- 


struse calculation requisite to ascertain the | 


number of ounces ina ton, before attributing to 
Mr. Buchan the expectation — somewhat san- 
guine, perhaps, for a practical man — of ob- 
taining nearly two tons of silver from one ton 
of ore. On referring to the appendix, we find 
that, according to Mx. Buchan, the common ore 


yields on an average thirty-eight ounces of | 


silver per ton. 


As to Mr. Hill’s views on things in general, | 


we should say, judging from his book, that he 
is a fervid Protestant, and a devout believer in 
the unapproachable excellence of English in- 
stitutions. We are far from wishing to quarrel 
with him for holding either of these articles of 
belief. Neither of them, however, is sufli- 
ciently novel or sufficiently disputed to make 
it worth while to insist upon it strongly, unless 
there be some originality in the unds 
advanced for its support. 
with Mr. Hill, His Protestantism develops 
itself chiefly in passages such as this: “ When 
will the foolishness, to give it no worse name, 


which has been introduced into the Christian | 


religion, and maintains its ground in so many 





met with, we should think, in | 
| bs perfection in any other part of the globe. | 
| T 


| phases of ¢ 
| 


} 


This is not the case | 





| nations of the world, give way to the plain 
unvarnished truth which Protestants are able 
to contemplate without the deceptive disguise 
in which it so often appears?” The supe- 
| riority of England over all other nations he 
| attributes to “that marked separation of classes 
which is observable in the English system of 
government’ above all others. Mr. Hill in- 
forms us, in his preface, that one of his chief 
aims in the = volume is to “ exhibit such 
haracter as have fallen under his 
observation among people living under various 
forms of government, and in different stages of 
civilisation.” This aim is, we fear, but imper- 
fectly attained. The only peculiar phase of 
character which we have detected in his 
volumes is that of an intelligent Spaniard, 
with a singularly small wife, whom he fell in 
with in a desolate spot between Arequipa and 
Cuzco, who was addicted to a philosophical style 
of discourse seldom met with at such elevations. 
| The conversation which took place on this 
| occasion is reported at some length, and is by 
no means devoid of interest. Mr. Hill’s com- 
panion on the same journey was a Spaniard, 
who proved to be more than commonly sulky 
and disagreeable; but this is scarcely a suffi- 
ciently distinctive peculiarity to justify us 
in attributing it to the form of government in 
Peru, and is, perhaps, a proof of a deficiency in 
civility rather than of civilisation, in the indi- 
vidual in question. 

Mr. Hill is rather addicted to the habit of 
interspersing his narrative with detached tags 
and scraps of poetry,—a practice which we are 
rather inclined to deprecate, especially when, 
as is too often the case, the interpolated frag- 
ments bear but a slender relation to the con- 
text. What good end, for instance, is attained, 
when stating that alligators abound im the 
Chagres river, by quoting the lines, 





“ The creature of amphibious nature, 
On land a beast, a fish in water ’’? 


Nor, we confess, do we see the aptitude of 
the quotation, when, after observing that 
Pizarro’s crimes have been palliated by many 
historians, he adds, 


** The evil that men do live after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


After all, however, Mr. Hill’s book, though 
not marked by any striking power or originality, 
contains a good deal that will doubtless in- 
terest the general reader, and will secure for if 
a fair share of public attention. 





A Review of the Literary History of Germany, 
from the earliest Period to the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Gustav Solling, 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the Charter House, London. (Williams 
and Norgate.) 


In this small work we have one of the best 
digests of the Literary History of Germany 
| that we remember to have seen. The learned 
author begins his account at about 100 B.c, 
He tells us that, according to the Grecian and 
Roman writers who have treated of this period, 
as also according to modern philological re- 
searches which fully bear out their assertions, 
the German language was that of an ancient 
and powerful race, divided into different tribes, 
which at a very remote age emigrated from 
the northern part of Asia, and spread over 
and settled in the northern and: central parts 
of Europe. The word “ deutsch,” he says, de- 
| rives from the Gothic “thiuda,” “ diot,” “ diet,” 
| which signifies “ belonging to the people.” 
The Germanians, or men of arms, were & 
mighty tribe living on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube, and “ formidably 
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known for their prowess and warlike virtues 
even to the Romans.” 


“In proportion as the Teutonic races spread 
over the provinces of Western Europe, the Ro- 
manic language, a mixture of Roman and German, 
was created and spoken in Spain, Italy, France, 
and the Britannic Empire, whilst the German re- 
tained its primitive character in those parts 
situated between the Elbe and Rhine, the Alps 
and Germanic Ocean.” 

Already in the primitive age began the 
distinction of dialects ms 

‘ 


tribes; the High-German (“ oberdeutsch’’) 


the Teutonic | 





(“niederdeutsch”’) in the north of Germany. | 


The former, the distinguishing characteristic 
of which is what Mr. Solling calls the “full 
and broad 
ae still in the Tyrol, in Austria, Bavaria, 
Suabia, and Switzerland; the latter, which is 
more soft and more free from harshness, along 
the Lower Rhine, in Westphalia, Hanover, 
Lower Saxony, Holstein, Mecklenburg, Bran- 
denburg, &c. There isalso a medium between 
these principal dialects, forming the Middle- 
German, obtaining in Silesia, Lusatia, Saxony 
Proper, the Hartz mountains, and Hesse. 

The most ancient literature of the Germans 
consisted chiefly, of course, in national songs, 
some festive, some warlike, some commemora- 
tive of fallen heroes. These were transmitted 


the knowledge of written characters, called 
“ Runen,” having at that time spread but very 
imperfectly among the people. Of these there 
are still remains extant in the Icelandic Edda; 
for the Scandinavian races, Swedes, Danes, 
Norwegians, and Icelanders, are all of German 
blood, and were early acquainted with the 
principles of poetry. 

Time thus rolled on, until the appearance 
of Ulfilas,—a bishop of the Moeso-Goths, now 
Wallachians,— who flourished from a.p 360— 
380. To those who are curious to see the 
state of the German language at that time, it 
will be interesting to compare the Moeso-Gothic 
version of the Lord’s Prayer as given by Ulfilas, 
with the High-German version of Luther 
twelve hundred years later: 

“ ULFILAS. 

“ Atta unsar thu in himinam, weihnai namo 
thein. Quimai thiudinassus theins. wairthai wilja 
theins. swe in himina jah ana airthai. Hlaif 
unsarana thana sinteinan gif uns himmadago. 
Jah aflet uns thatei skulans sijaima. swaswe jah 
weis afletam thaim skulam unsaraim. Jah ni 
briggais uns in fraistubnjai. ak lausei uns af 
thamma ubilin. unte theina ist thiudangardi. jah 
maths. ja wultus in aiwins. Amen. 

“ LUTHER. 

“Unser Vater in dem Himmel! Dein Name 
werde geheiliget. Dein Reich komme. Dein 
Wille geschehe auf Erden, wie im Himmel. Unser 
tagliches Brod gieb uns heute. Und vergieb uns 
unsere Schulden, wie wir unsern Schuldigern 
vergeben. Und fiihre uns nicht in Versuchung, 
sondern erlése uns von dem Uebel. Denn Dein 
ist das Reich, und die Kraft, und die Herrlichkeit, 
in Ewigkeit. Amen.” 

This first age in the history of the literature 
of Germany our author closes at the year A.D. 
768. But though we have but small records 
of it remaining to us, we must remember that 
it was during this very period, that the 
history and the language of our own country 
became identified with those of the Teutonic 
inhabitants of Northern Germany. Six several 
times were our shores successfully invaded, 
once by the Jutes, three times by the Saxons, 
and twice by the Angles, and nearly the whole 
of what is now called England became subject 
to their sway ; and so entirely did the language 


ronunciation of the consonants,” | 











of the invaders supersede that of the natives, 
that with the sole exception of Wales, there is 
no part of the kingdom south of the Tweed in 
which any vestige of it remains. 

The second period of his history, which our 
author calls the Franconian period, he makes to 
extend from Charlemagne to the Suabian Em- 
perors, that is, from a.pD. 768—1137, dwing 
which time the German language, “ owing 
to the lively interest bestowed upon it by the 
great Thales improved considerably.” 
most important writings which have come 


, j | down to us from this age are in the ancient 
being spoken in the south, and the Low-German | 


High-German. This was the age of Alcuin 
and Eginhard the historian; and Mr. Solling 
gives usa brief sketch of the “ Hildbrands- 
lied,”— which, it appears, also exists in a 
somewhat altered form in the Scandinavian 
“ Sagas,”—and a copy of the commencement 
of the “ Wessobrunner Gebet,”’ which, as well 
as the former, dates from the eighth century. 
The next era will extend from the ascension 
of the throne by Henry III., the first of the 
Hohenstaufen, A.p. 1137, to the founding of 
the first German Universities, a.p, 1348. This 
age, the age of the Minnesiingers, will appear 


| to be the most prolific, as well as the most 


poetical and romantic. It was in itself a 
stirring period, the events of which were cal- 
culated in no small degree to develope and to 


H : , ni | sustain the mental life of the nation : 
from generation to generation by tradition; | 


“Chivalry with its romantic aspirations, the 
glorious age of the Crusades with its lofty enthu- 
siasm and noble deeds, the stirring example of the 
minstrels of the south of France, the ‘ Troubadours,’ 
whose cultivated minds and more refined manners 
could not but exercise the most beneficial, the 
most refining influence on our more uncouth 
northern bards ; the increasing prosperity of the 
nation, the result of the cultivation of the soil and 
the spread of commerce, all these combined in- 
fluences developed the mental progress of an age, 
which we call with pride ‘das Blithenalter’ of 
our early literature.” 

It was the age of Germany’s great epic, 
“ The Lay of the Nibelungen,” in which are 
centred the various traditions of the heroic 
age, and which, according to Lachmann, must 
have appeared about a.p. 1210. It is curious 
how very little this wonderful poem is known 
in England. And yet, “all writers have 
agreed respecting its intrinsic literary merit ; 
the author, who is unknown, has shown 
throughout the most cultivated and refined 
mind; and we look upon it with national 
pride, as being one of our greatest treasures of 
antiquity.” Mz. Solling gives us a condensa- 
tion of the events of the Nibelungenlied, as 
also of “Gudrun,” which occupies so prominent 
a place in the history of ancient German litera- 
ture, that competent judges have even called it 
“die Nebensonne,” looking upon it, as it were, 
as a reflection of the great epic. 

Next comes the fourth, the prosaic period, 
the age of the “ Meistergesiingers;” the age 
of Luther, whom our author calls “at once the 
reformer of religion and the regenerator of 
the language of his country, who, by the trans- 


lation of the Bible into German, erected a | 


literary monument which will last as long as 
the name of German literature shall be appre- 
ciated by his grateful countrymen.” It was 
during this period that Hans Sachs, the far- 
famed cobbler of Nuremberg, flourished, and 
“ Reinecke Fuchs,” by Baumann, and “Das 
Narrenschiff,’ by Brandt, and other satirical 
writings made their appearance. The origin 
of the “ Meistergesang ” was not likely to be 
productive of very poetical results. It seems 


to have been as follows : — in several towns a 
corporate body of the citizens was formed, re- 
presenting the various trades and handicrafts, 











who met after the day’s work at their clubs 
for the purpose of practising the noble art of 
rhyming. On Sundays the singing-club met, 
in order to comment upon the merits of the 
different songs composed during the week; 
and prizes were awarded to the writers of 
those which were pronounced to be the best. 
Doubtless, as our author says, this was condu- 
cive enough to “the cause of morality and 


| temperance ;” “ virtue, contentment, and con- 


The | 


cord are reflected” in the productions of this 
period ; but neither the system nor the result 
appears to be very highly poetical. But co- 
existent with the fettered school of the Meis- 
tergesang, and diametrically opposed to it in 
its very nature, was the free, unadorned, 
vigorous expression of the true sentiments of 
the people in the Volkslied. Simplicity of 
style, and truthful delineation of character, are 
the peculiar features of the Volkslieder, and 
constitute their chief merit ; and very many of 
the songs, first sung between two and three 
hundred years ago, are still as widely known, 
and as popular as ever, wherever the German 
language is spoken. 

During the fifth period, which occupies the 
end of the cicteceith and the whole of the 
seventeenth centuries, poetry remained, com- 

aratively speaking, dormant in Germany. 
The argumentative warfare upon church- 
matters was carried on chiefly in Latin, and 
the national language was therefore but little 
cultivated throughout this period. Martin 
Luther and Ulrich von Hutten, in their ora- 
torical and didactic style, addressed, indeed, 
the masses in the vernacular, and so, as our 
author says, “ kindled a sense powee for free 
discussions, conducive to civil and religious 
liberty.” 

The sixth period, “the time of Germany’s 
intellectual degradation,” is hardly marked 
out by our author with sufficient distinctness. 
The Thirty Years’ War, from 1618 to 1648, 
had doubtless done much to spread a gloom 
over “Germany’s literary horizon;” and in 
fact, from Mr. Solling’s account, the language 
of Germany gradually ceased to a great extent 
to be purely German; it became fashionable, 
he says, “to mix foreign words with our own, 
and even to alienize our grammatical construc- 
tion.” “Tt was no longer distingué to speak 
one’s own language.” dmer, indeed, ap- 
peared at this period, and Godsched; but 
much as they both did for the literature of 
their country, the former was chiefly a student 
of the English classics, while Godsched,— or 
rather, if, as we believe, we use his more 
usual appellation, Gottsched,—seems to have 
been more especially an admirer of the French. 
It was not until the time of Klopstock, that 
the clouds began to break. Klopstock, the 
German Homer, as Menzel calls him, became 
the great reformer of the long-neglected lan- 
guage of his country. By his Messiah, and 
still more by his Odes, he exercised, beyond all 
gainsaying, a most beneficial influence upon 
the literature of the eighteenth century ; or, 
to quote the words of Mr. Solling, 


“ He was as it were the literary sun, reappear- 
ing at last to develop by its benign rays those 
poetical germs, which during so long a winter 
had remained dormant in the German soil, and 
which were now to spring up and produce so 
splendid a harvest.” 


Then, too, came Gleim, and Kleist, and the 
still more renowned Lessing; and the Got- 
tinger-club, which numbered among its mem- 
bers Voss, and Hélty, and Biirger, and Hahn, 
and the Counts Stolberg, and did so much for 
the regeneration of German poetry and Ger- 
man feeling, and paved the way for the seventh 
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and last, and, as our author terms it, “the 
golden age ” of the literature of his country,— 
the age of Herder, Goethe, and Schiller, —the 

e which, amongst the countless host of poets, 
historians, 2 veteeg Dom and others, who have 
shed an undying lustre upon their land, and, 
“by shaking off the hereditary dust of cent- 







uries, have delivered the mind from the bond- | 


age in which it was kept, and enabled it to 
soar heavenwards, and roam at pleasure in the 


regions of the infinite,’—has produced him | 
whom his native country and the world still | 


mourn, ‘‘ Alexander von Humboldt, the im- 
mortal writer of Kosmos.” 

But though Mr. Solling takes the oppor- 
tunity of paying a graceful tribute to one, of 
a whom, though so lately taken from us, his 
x country had already reason to be proud, and 
whose genius was already shining in all its 
brightness, before this century had well begun 
to run its course, yet it does not enter into 
the scope of the work of which we are speak- 
ing to examine at all into the effect produced 
upon German language and literature by any 
writer of quite so late a date: and this essay, 
at least that part of it which refers more espe- 





a cially to the history of German literature, closes | 


accordingly with a well-drawn parallel between 
those two great figures, which occupy so pro- 
minent a position in “the Walhalla of the 
German nation,’ Goethe and Schiller, “ of 
= whom it has been said that they were like two 
3 brothers occupying the same throne.” 
4 Of their writings Mr. Solling purposes to 





we may reasonably anticipate within a very 
few years as regular a communication with the 
latter country as with Ceylon or Australia. 
No better introduction to an intimate know- 
ledge of the Japanese Empire can, we are con- 
vinced, be found than in the work before us. 
| The time spent by the writer there was very 
short indeed. Onthe 2nd of August the mission 
first sighted Japanese land, and on the 26th 
the treaty was signed. The places visited were 
but three,— Nagasaki, Simoda, and Yedo 
(the capital). The observations made were 
effected in intervals snatched from official 
labours, and evidently, as to the majority of 
them, in a sort of breathless haste ; and yet we 
will venture to say that all the works on this 
singular country which adorn the bookshelves 
of our public libraries, contain among them 
less really useful, and we must add, enter- 
taining information on the subject than the 
twelve first chapters of the second volume of 
Mr. Oliphant’s work. One reason of this is, 
that he had obviously read up the country 
well before he visited it, and — rare virtue in 
a traveller and an author! —is not above ac- 
knowledging his authority, when he quotes a 
previous writer; another, that on the stock of 
| information so acquired, he engrafts the same 
powers of keen observation and happy deline- 
ation which we noticed inthe volumeon China; 
| and a third, that when he fails in acquiring 

full information on any matter he candidly 
| acknowledges the fact, and in a spirit diamet- 
rically opposed to the most approved theory of 





speak oO eg length in a second volume, | bookmaking, stops short instead of drawing on 


which not, we trust, be long in making its 
appearance. Meanwhile, we can cordially re- 
commend the present part of the work to the 

erusal of our readers. It is a small book, but 
it contains much information well put toge- 
ther, and of a highly interesting ns instruc- 
tive character. 








Varrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to 
China and Japan. By LAvRENcE OLIPHANT, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. In Two 
Vols. (William Blackwood and Sons.) 

{Seconp Notice.) 
THE oe and by far the most interesting 
part of the second volume is devoted to Japan, 
—a country, in spite of what works are extant 
upon it, hardly known to us at all. What is 
the actual extent of the acquaintance which 
nineteen men out of twenty in England have 
formed with this remote and most remarkable 
empire? A few volumes of travels and so 
forth, revealing principally an amount of re- 
serve, exclusiveness, and reticence on the part 
of the natives, fully equal to that exhibited by 
their neighbours the Chinese,—a general notion 
of what a Japanned candlestick and lacquer 
mean,—andasort of hazy impression that certain 
Dutchmen have for a number of years occupied 
a lonely prison-like settlement somewhere on 
an island near the shore, with the privilege of 
occasionally visiting the mainland at the 
expense of publicly insulting the emblem of 
their religion,—these we believe may be said 
very fairly to sum up the notions entertained 
by the large majority of the British public on 
the subject. We are entering now on a new 
era. Lord Elgin’s treaty has opened up the 
country, not absolutely, but to an extent which 
renders trading and communication generally 
infinitely easier than it has ever yet been. The 
vast and increasing fleet of merchantmen 
which plies, and will continue, during and after 
the Bruce War, to ply between this country 
and China, will speedily find their way across 
the very few hundreds of miles of sea which 
intervene between that country and Japan, and 





| his imagination ; and it is rarely indeed that it 
| has fallen to our lot to meet with so much solid 
and useful information on the history, consti- 
| tution, laws and customs of a country, com- 
| bined with so much humorous and diverting 
description of men and manners, and condensed 
into so comparatively small a space. 

Between the Chinese and Japanese the author 
is at pains to draw a very wide and marked 
distinction, and indeed, though many of the 
absurdities of exclusion are common to both 
nations, steadily thawing, by the way, before 
the genial influence of advancing civilisation, 
yet in every respect the balance of the com- 
parison is very ay in favour of the island 
race. In all those qualities of heart and general 
moral character which ennoble and endear, 
there seems no room for the slightest doubt as 
to the superiority of the Japanese; frank, ge- 
nerous, frugal, confiding, light-hearted, intel- 
ligent, and tolerably honest, they afford the 
most agreeable contrast to the sly, half-stupid, 
half-cunning reticence and unscrupulous lying 


the neighbouring continent. That they ex- 
ambassador from reaching his destination as 
the Chinese did, and just as much cunning in 
attempting to “bamboozle” him: out of his 
purpose, is true enough; but his point once 
ained and the officials landed in a position 
frees which there was no escaping, they seem 


of the pig-eyed and pig-headed inhabitants of 


hibited just as much anxiety to prevent the | 





also indulged freely in champagne ; indeed, so 
conscious were they of the risk attending these 
libations preparatory to entering upon business, 
that Higo facetiously expressed a hope that the 
Treaty would not taste of ham and champagne. 

“ After luncheon we adjourned to Lord Elgin’s 
sitting-room, where his Excellency and the Com- 
missioners seated themselves round the table, and 
mutually exhibited their full powers. While 
some necessary details involved in this process 
were being transacted, Mr. Bedwell took the 
opportunity of making the characteristic and 
truthful drawing which forms the frontispiece to 
this volume,—a fact which Higo no sooner re- 
marked, than, seizing a pencil and paper, he pro- 
ceeded to caricature the artist, and suddenly in- 
terrupted the proceedings by triumphantly pro- 
ducing a very fair attempt at a likeness. 

“* Now that we had really settled down to work, 
everybody lighted a pipe or a cigar, and although, 
as regarded from a red-tape point of view, the 
general aspect of the scene may have been some- 
what informal, a great deal of business was accom- 
plished. 

* 





* * *” * 


“ We were now able to enter upon the body of 
the Treaty, and very soon discovered that the 
Commissioners manifested the greatest acumen in 
the discussion of points of detail, never resting 
satified until they thoroughly comprehended the 
rationale of every question raised. Once, indeed, 
so serious a difficulty arose, that, to create a diver- 
sion, some one proposed that we should have some 
cha (tea), upon which Lord Elgin suggested cha- 
pagne, an amendment which caused infinite merri- 
ment, and which was carried by acclamation. 
The Japanese have a keen appreciation of the 
ludicrous, and many a knotty point was solved 
by 4on mot; indeed, to judge by the perpetual 
laughter in which they indulge, they are for ever 
making jokes. Higo was the wit of the party, 
and was in consequence not only inattentive him- 
self, but apt to distract the attention of the others. 
It was evident in the twinkle of his eye when he 
was meditating a pun. His observations, never- 
theless, upon business matters, whenever he con- 
descended to make them, were always shrewd and 
to the point.” 





We will entreat our readers to picture such 
| a scene at the approaching congress. Ham, 
champagne, and cigars, and the best of it all, 
real business doing and real progress making 
all the while! The bare notion is enough to 
| frighten the whole corps diplomatique out of 
what senses red-tapism has left them, and 
startle them into doing something and in a 
way worthy at last of sensible men and men 
of business. <A fit pendant to this singular 
specimen of modern diplomacy is furnished by 
a sort of farewell dinner given to the commis- 
sioners, and at which they were initiated into 
the mysteries of toast-giving : 


“When the entertainment was over, we adjourned 
| to dinner. As this was a more formidable meal 
than those luncheons at which the Commissioners 
had been in the habit of assisting, they addressed 
themselves to it with becoming solemnity, par- 
taking steadily of everything that was offered to 
| them, and mixing up the most incongruous articles 
| of food in a manner which was somewhat dis- 


to have accepted the situation with a cheerful 
bonhommie which is perfectly, refreshing, and | 
forms a marked and most agreeable contrast to | 
the never-ending attempts at overreaching and 
deception which distinguished the negotiations 
with the Chinamen from first to last. A most | 


characteristic and ludicrous instance of this 
distinction is recorded in connection with the 
first official conference between our ambassador | 
aud the Japanese commissioners ; it took place | 
at Lord Elgin’s quarters, and is thus described : 


“Before proceeding to work, our guests sat down 
with great readiness to luncheon, and made for- 
midable inroads upon the ham, the dish of all | 
others which they most highly appreciate. They | 


{ 








tressing, but difficult always to prevent. On the 
whole, they fed more like Christians than any 
other unchristian nation I have ever seen, con- 
stantly glancing at us slily out of the corners of 
their eyes to see what we were eating, and how 
we were doing it. At last the final act was con- 
eluded, and Lord Elgin informed the Commis- 
sioners that, it being the habit among loyal 
Englishmen to drink the health of their sovereign, 
he was now about to propose that toast. This 
was evidently a custom entirely new to them; and 
theyhad scarcely had time to comprehend its mean- 
ing before their ears were startled by the noisy 
“honours” with which it was immediately fol- 
lowed. Quickly taking their cue, however, the 
three-times-three had not been rung out before it was 
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lustily joined in by our guests. The next toast 
was the health of his Majesty the Tycoon, which 
was no less uproariously responded to, the Com- 
missioners by this time having arrived at a pitch 
of enthusiasm and champagne which made them 
enter warmly into the proceedings of the evening. 
‘When you in the West want to honour a person 
especially, yoa roar and shout after your meals. 
It was a curious custom, but they understood it 
now. Indeed, to prove it, Sina-nonokami, a very 
grave old man, during a dead pause in the con- 
versation, suddenly started to his feet and emitted 


a stentorian cheer, after which he sat solemnly | 


down, the effect on the rest of the company being 
to produce an irresistible shout of laughter.” 


The history of the country receives some 
curious elucidations at the hands of the author. 
the most curious perhaps in the shape of a 
piece of dried salt-fish, enclosed by the priest 
of a temple in a note to Lord Elgin, aecom- 
panying a “huge dish of pears.” This sin- 
gular accompaniment, we are told, forms a 
recognised part of Japanese correspondence. 
It is the postscript to the letter, and the burden 
of it is, “ Happy those who never depart from 
the wisdom of their ancestors;” in other words, 
“Remember we were originally a nation of 


fishermen; let us not now become effeminate | 


and luxurious, but recognise in the enclosed 
slice of fish the emblem of our former occupa- 
tion, and let it recall to us the necessity of 
abstinence and frugality ;” there is something 
almost touching in this simple but ever-standing 
memento, and by Mr. Oliphant’s account, the 
lesson it reads is very far from lost on those 
who use it. There is a very curious and in- 


teresting account of the manner in which the 
great question of Church and State came by 
degrees to be settled in Japan, a process which 
had its beginning as far back as the year 660 B.c., 
and results to this day in the remarkable phe- 
nomenon of a double en pre a spiritual one 


(Mikado), and a temporal one (Tycoon): the 
functions of the two are thus briefly summed 
up: 

“ Although nominally consulted in temporal 
matters, and jealously distinguished from his tem- 
poral rival by the term Emperor, the Mikado, or 
Spiritual Emperor, is in fact a mere puppet. He 
occasionally receives visits of ceremony from the 
Tycoon, and gives a formal sanction to matters of 
State; but generally votes the spiritual crown a 
bore before he has worn it very long, and, abdi- 
cating in favour of a son, descends from the realms 
above, and passes a peaceful old age in this sub- 
lunary sphere. 

“The Tycoon, on the other hand, is ostensibly 
the Administrator of the Empire ; but he, too, has 
been exalted to so high a pitch of temporal dig- 
nity, that his lofty station has been robbed of all 
its substantial advantages, and he passes the life 
of a state prisoner, shut up in his magnificent 
citadel, except when he pays a state visit to Miako. 
It was a cruel satire npon this unhappy potentate 
to present him with a yacht; one might as well 
request the Pope’s acceptance of a wife.” 


It appears, however, that under a system of 
incognito, known in Japan as “ nayboen,” 
pr bg may to almost any extent be set 
aside, and that it is just possible the emperor 
may under its sanction be occasionally able to 
visit his yacht; but, in the name of all that is 
extraordinary, may we ask who advised our 
most gracious sovereign to select such a present? 
A box of dominoes, or a piano-forte, would seem 
to have been far more appropriate. 

The missionary labours and singular success 
of Xavier are matters of history; it is never- 
theless pleasant to find them summed up in 
so masterly a way as in the volume before us: 

“Whatever may have been the means of prose- 
lytism which he employed, of the marvellous results 
there can be no doubt . Nor was the faith 











thus implanted in the breasts of some hundreds 
of thousands of converts a mere nominal creed, 
to be swept away by the first wave of persecution. 
The early records of the Church do not afford 
instances of more unflinching heroism than is 
furnished in the narratives of those martyrdoms 
to which Japanese of all ranks were subjected 
when the day of trial came. Thousands were 
slaughtered at Simabarra, thousands more tor- 
mented and put to death in cold blood, or rolled 
down the Pappenberg; yet we have reason to 
believe that the last spark has never yet been 
extinguished, and that, smouldering secretly, the 
fire of Francois Xavier still burns in the bosoms 


| of some of those who have received the traditions 


of his teaching. It is to be regretted that the 


| inordinate love of political power which cha- 


racterises the disciples of Loyola, should have led 
the suecessors of the first missionaries into in- 
trigues which terminated so disastrously for 
themselves and their creed, for thereby they have 
closed Japan to those Protestant missionary efforts 
which the government of that Empire are now 
firmly resolved on resisting.” 


An interesting résumé of the circumstances 
which led to these fearful persecutions follows ; 
and the writer gives both the Jesuit and Dutch 
version of them, leaving his readers to choose 
between the two. To what extent men who 
appear to have hesitated at no act of humilia- 
tion rather than lose their trade, who joined 
in the persecution of their fellow-Christians, 
and who “finally put a climax to their obe- 
dience by ncoabaetan at the behest of the 
Japanese Government, 37,000 Christians who 
were a up within the walls of Simabarra,” 
are entit. 
telling, is a matter on which one may at any 
rate be allowed to form an opinion. After 
this we are not surprised to find that, up to a 
few years ago, Dutch ships were obliged to 
anchor at a particular spot, and, whilst waiting 
permission to proceed, to collect “ all the bibles 
and prayer-books belonging to the sailors,” and 
put them into a chest which was nailed down, 
left under the care of the Japanese, and not 
restored until their departure. 

The whole chapter on the constitution and 
government of this singular country, as well 
as the incidental notices of the same subjects 
which are scattered about in other paris of the 


_ volume, are most valuable and interesting. 


The most singular feature of all is that of 
universal espionage which appears to be so 
completely the element of a Japanese, that at 
the first conference the Commissioners were 
actually embarrassed by the circumstance of 
there being no one present to watch them. 
Mr, Oliphant’s conclusions on this very remark- 
able system, which seems the central one of Ja- 
panese government, are worth recording in his 
own words : 


“Tt is said that he (the emperor) is as narrowly 
watched by spies as any of his subjects. In fact, the 
more we investigate the extraordinary system under 
which Japan is governed, the more evident does 
it become, that the great principle upon which 
the whole fabric rests, is the absolute extinction 
of individual freedom : to arrive at this result, re- 
sort is had to a complicated machinery, so nicely 
balanced, that, as everybody watches everybody, 
so no individual can escape paying the penalty to 
society of any injury he may attempt to inflict 
upon it. One of the most beneficial results arising 
from this universal system of espionage — for it 
extends through all classes of society —is the 
entire probity of every Government employé. So 
far as we could learn or see, they were incorrupt- 
ible. When men can neither offer nor receive 
bribes; when it is almost impossible, even indi- 
rectly, to exercise corrupt influences, there is little 
fear of the demoralisation of public departments 
of the State. In ‘this respect Japan affords a bril- 
liant contrast to China, and even to solue Euro- 


ed to credit for impartiality or truth-— 
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pean countries. So long as this purity exists 
even though neat at the cost of secret espial, 
there can be little cause to fear the decadence of 
the Empire.” 

The espionage system seems exclusively and 
characteristically Japanese ; the principle of 
exclusion they share with the Chinese. In 
both cases, as we have already hinted, the 
advance of civilisation is grad extermina- 
ting the principle; meanwhile, however, an 
amusing exemplification of it will be found in 
the following incident, which ocewred in the 
streets of the capital : 


“ As the only foreigners of whom the untravelled 
inhabitants of Yedo have ever heard are the 
Chinese, we had the very high compliment paid 
us of being supposed to belong to that favoured 
nation ; so that, as in China you are called, as 
you ride along the streets, a barbarian or a 
‘ foreign devil,’ in Japan the gamins run after you 
and say, ‘ Look at the Chinamen!’ ‘There go 
the Chinamen!’ while their commercial instinct 
is betrayed by the shout, ‘ Chinamen, Chinamen ! 
have you anything to sell ?’” 


Another great national institution—that of 
suicide—has, it appears, undergone some mo- 
difications in modern times, and, having thus 
become a sham, may, one would hope, gra- 
dually disappear before the inroads of superior 
intelligence which may now be anticipated. 
As at present practised it is thus described : 

“This notorious method of suicide, the only 
Japanese custom with which the Western world 
has long been familiar, has of late years assumed 
a somewhat modified form, and no longer consists 
in that unpleasant process of abdomen ripping, 
which must have been almost as disagreeable an 
operation to witness as to perform. My friend 
Higo-no-kami presented me with a knife proper 
to be used under the old system—an exceedingly 
business-like weapon about ten inches long, sharp 
as a razor, and made of steel of the highest tem- 
per. Now this knife is only used to make a 
slight incision, significant of the intention of the 
victim to put an end to himself. He has collected 
his wife and family to see how a hero can die ; his 
dearest friend—he who in our own country would 
have been his best-man at his wedding — stands 
over him with a drawn sword, and when he com- 
mences to make the aforesaid incision, the sword 
descends, and the head (rolls at the feet of his dis- 
consolate family.” 


The descriptive portions of this volume are 
fully equal to those we have already noticed. 
Lord kigin and the gentlemen composing the 
mission appear to have availed themselves 
with avidity of every possible opportunity for 
excursions in every possible direction. Yedo 
and its suburbs, temples, tea-gardens, fairs, 
shops, every place, in short, which afforded any 
feature of interest appears to have been visited 
and explored as carefully as time would 
permit; and certainly the result may fairly 
acquit Mr. Oliphant of the national accusation 
made against us on the Continent, of seeing 
everything that is to be seen without seeing 
anything as it ought to be seen. It is wo | 
difficult in such a maze of varied subjects, all 
of more than ordinary interest, to extract what 
will fall within the compass of an ordinary 
review. We select, by way of choice, first a 
view of Yedo (the capital) from the Palace 
Citadel of the unfortunate emperor : 


“ Crossing a species of canal which forms the 
outer moat, we continued to through a quar- 
ter still occupied by the residences of the nobility, 
until we burst suddenly upon a view so unexpected 
and so remarkable in its character, that we could 
scarcely believe that we were still in the centre of 
a huge city, and that city the capital of an Empire 
supposed to be in a state of barbarism. Standing 
on a broad terrace, we looked down some seventy 
or eighty feet upon a moat fifty or sixty yards in 
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width, but expanding to a small lake, covered 
with lotus, as it approached the precipitous cause- 
way by which it was traversed. A steep slope of 
grassy turf rose from the opposite edge of the 
water to an even greater elevation than that at 
which we were standing. _Groups of trees fringed 
the water, and drooped their boughs into it ; while 
a massive wall, constructed of blocks of stone 
almost Cyclopean in their proportions, crowned 
the high bank. This wall was in its turn sur- 


branches of gigantic cedars, and the leafy crowns 
of numerous tall trees appearing above it, gave 
evidence of gardens and pleasure-grounds within. 

“Following along the margin of this gigantic 
ditch, the largest artificial work of the sort I ever 
saw, we reached the narrow causeway which 
affords ingress to the rus in urbe, for from this 
point we were emphatically reminded that we 
were indeed in the centre of a vast city. We had 
now attained a considerable elevation, and, except 
where the prospect was interrupted by the citadel 
itself; obtained an extensive panoramic view over 
the greater part of Yedo, extending in an endless 
series of house-tops in a southerly direction, and 
fully confirming the impression which was rapidly 
gaining upon us, that the capital of Japan must 
take a first-class position, in point of extent and 
population, among the cities of the world. The 
citadel alone is said to measure eight miles in cir- 
cumference, and to afford shelter to forty thou- 
sand souls, which it may well do, and yet leave 
room for spacious palaces, and scenes of rural re- 
tirement and rustic beauty. As its Imperial occu- 
pant is too great a person ever to be permitted to 
pass into the vulgar world outside its walls, he is, 
poor man, entitled to as much space as can reason- 
ably be afforded to him within them.” 


And next, the fair : 


“The scene did not differ materially from an 
English fair. Aunt Sally, under divers modifica- 
tions, seems to be a relative of the universe. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that gambling is not 
allowed by the Government, or even games of 
cards. Here were people throwing sticks at 
marks, shooting arrows at so much a shot, looking 
into peep-shows through small slits.in the canvass, 
or lounging through flower-booths. There was, 
indeed, a better show of flowers here, and more 
curious specimens of plants, than we had seen at 
Hojee; the gardens were more extensive and 
tastefully laid out, particular localities being set 
apart for grandees, from which the vulgar herd 
are excluded by cords stretched across the en- 
trance. 

“ To one of these we retired for rest and tea; 
then we proceeded to inspect an aviary, which 
contained an extensive collection of birds in- 
teresting to the ornithologist. Unfortunately my 
knowledge of the subject does not warrant my 
venturing to describe them. There were phea- 
sants, green-pigeons, rice-birds, and tiny little 
flutterers, somewhat resembling avadavats. But 
the greater part were species with which I was 
not familiar.” 


And a sort of Madame Tussaud’s exhibition 
there : 


“ Immediately on entering, a gorgeously de- 
corated junk, almost the size of nature, gaily 
freighted with a pleasure-party, was sailing over 
an ocean 80 violently agitated that only one result 
could be anticipated in real life: but the junk was 
merely a sort of scene to conceal the exhibition 
behind it.. This consisted of a series of groups 
of figures carved in wood the size of life, and as 
cleverly coloured as Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
works. No. 1 was a group of old men, in which 
decrepitude and senility of countenance were 
admirably pourtrayed. No. 2, a group of young 
Japanese Hebes dressing, and a country clodhopper 
rooted to the spot in ecstasy at the contemplation 
of their charms. The humour of this tableau 
consisted in an appearanee of unconsciousness on 
the part of the ladies. No. 3 was a princess in 

ificent array, seated on a dais, watching her 
maids of honour going through divers gymnastic 


| anger, lay strewn about. 
mounted by a wooden palisade —the spreading | 








performances : one of them was in a position more 
agile than graceful, her occupation being, while 
extended on her back, to keep a ball dancing in 
the air on the soles of her feet. The attitudes, 
which were extremely difficult to represent cor- 
reetly in wood-carving, were executed with won- 
derful spirit and truth to nature. No. 4 was a 
group of men quarrelling over sakee; the frag- 
ments of the cups, dashed to pieces in their 
Upon the countenances 


of two of the men the expression of ungovernable | 
The other was leaning | 
| back and laughing immoderately. 


rage was well depicted. 
No. 5 was a 
group of women bathing in the sea; one of them 
had been caught in the folds of a cuttle-fish; the 
others, in alarm, were escaping; 


companion to her fate. The cuttle-fish was re- 


. . } 
presented on a huge scale, its eyes, eyelids, and 
mouth being made to move simultaneously by a | 


man inside the head.” 


Nor can we omit the description of the Go- , 
vernor of Simoda and his very eccentric | 


arrangements in reference to luncheon : 


“The day following our arrival at Simoda, 
Lord Elgin received a visit from the Governor. 


He had learnt that we proposed going up the Bay | 


of Yedo, and his object now “as to exert all his 


powers of persuasion to in ace Lord Elgin to | 
He brought a large suite | 
on board with him, all of whom seemed to appre- | 


forego this intention. 


ciate an English luncheon. I was rather startled 
to hear one of them refuse Curagoa, and ask for 
Maraschino instead. The Governor himself was 
a man of a most jovial temperament. He indulged 


in constant chuckles, and rather reminded one of | 


Mr. Weller, senior. He seemed to consider 
everything a capital joke—even Lord Elgin’s 
positive refusal to comply with his request to hand 
over the yacht at Simoda and remain at that place. 
He used every possible argument to carry his 
point, but without avail. He said he dreaded the 
consequences to himself, and chuckled ; still more 
did he dread the consequences to_us, and chuckled 
again; and when at last he found that we were 
neither to be frightened or cajoled, he seemed 
perfectly contented, and proceeded to wrap up in 
square pieces of paper any articles of food which 


particularly struck his fancy, which he carried in | 


the folds of his shirt, saying, as he did so, that he 
had a number of children at home of an age to 
appreciate the culinary curiosities of foreign parts. 
Many of his suite seemed to have families also, 
for they followed his example. I rather think 
one attempted to carry away some strawberry jam 
in his bosom, or in the sleeve of his coat, which 
was made full and baggy for the purpose. These 


| square pieces of paper are not used exclusively | 


for wrapping up food in; upon them inquisitive 
Japanese take notes, and in them they blow their 
uoses. It is a mark of politeness to carry away a 
quantity of food from a dinner-table ; so much so, 
that a very civil guest sometimes brings a servant 
and a basket to carry away those remnants which a 
good English housekeeper would appropriate to 
luncheon next day. This is a somewhat ex- 
pensive mode of showing approval of one’s friend’s 
dinner, but not so disagreeable as the gradations 
in which a man of good-breeding indulges in with 
the same object.” 


Fire-escapes, let us notice en passant, are Ja- 
panese inventions; let us give every one his 
due. 


Among the industrial products of Japan, | 


the ever-recurring lacquer ware appears to as- 
sume the principal place; but porcelain ware, 
paper, some of it of singularly fine texture and 


toughness, embroidery, toys, muslin, dwarf 


trees and little dogs—both which last articles 


we advisedly class as “industrial products,” | 


—as well as finely-tempered steel weapons, 
claim a large share of attention, The author's 
researches in the direction of literature, how- 
ever, appear to have been most unhappily 
marred by a sort of mysterious influence, 
emanating probably from some Government 


leaving their | 


hint, which induced booksellers to scramble 
away their goods the moment the terrible 
stranger appeared to be hearing down on the 
shop. He gathered enough, however, to come 
to the conclusion—and, he says, “we learmed 
more Japanese words in a week than we had of 
Chinese in a year’’—that, 

“ The Japanese write, like the Chinese, in 
columns, from the top to the bottom of the paper, 
beginning at the right-hand side. The character 
is less fantastic and far more running than the 
Chinese. There is, indeed, not the slightest 
similarity between the languages, the one being 
monosyllabic and the other polysyllabic. The 
Japanese words are often of unconscionable length, 
but the sounds are musical, and not difficult to 
imitate; whereas the Chinese words, though of 
one syllable, consist generally of a gulp or a grunt, 
not attainable by those whose ears have not 
become thoroughly demoralised by a long resi- 
dence in the country.” 





The remainder of this volume is devoted to 
| Lord Elgin’s second visit to China, the ac- 
count of which is distinguished by the same 
powers of felicitous description which we 
mentioned in our first notice, but which want 
of space compels us to dismiss thus briefly. 

We have only to add that both volumes are 
profusely and well illustrated with tinted litho- 
graphs, coloured prints, and woodcuts ; some of 
the second kind, which are reproductions of 
native Japanese drawings, being extremely 
curious. As regards, however, the first, we 
cannot help regretting that the drawing on 
stone of Mr. Bedwell’s sketches should have 
been entrusted to an artist whose acquaintance 
with shipping was so limited; the gunboats, 
&e. are a libel on the British navy. 





The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. New Edi- 
tion. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
Tue old year left us mourning and the new 
rear found us lamenting, for death had been 
sy amongst men of worth. Science had 
lost a noble pair; literature some of her good- 
liest sons; and not the least of those who are 
gone was he who sleeps in Kensal Green. He 
| was dim beside that brilliant star whose light 
at its brightest was extinguished in a moment; 
who was taken away in the midst of a task 
which an expectant world was eagerly watch- 
ing, and which must now remain a noble frag- 
ment for ever, for who can write as Macaulay 
wrote ? Still the name of Leigh Hunt will not 
be forgotten, and his autobiography will net 
be unread. The guest of Byron, the friend 
par excellence of Shelley, the acquaintance of 
Keats, the associate of Lamb and Coleridge, 
the reformer critic of the News, the editor of 
the Examiner, who struck the first blow for 
the freedom of the press, and suffered for it 
fine and imprisonment, had a right to suppose 
that the story of his life would be gladly read 
by the public at large, and two previous edi- 
tions * are proof that he was not mistaken : 
we have before us a new edition, revised by 
the hand which now is cold, and the eldest 
son of the dead has added his mite thereto. 
More than 80,000 persons lately read, or had 
the opportunity of reading, a short account of 
the life of Leigh Hunt in the pages of the 
Cornhill Magazine : and, so far as the man him- 
self is concerned, we know not whether they 
who content themselves with that will not 
have the advantage of those whom curiosity cr 
kindly feeling shall prompt to a perusal of the 
present volume: for in truth it is somewhat 
tedious. It requires steady reading for twenty- 
eight pages before we learn that the author 











* 1850 and 1852, post 8vo. 
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was born at Southgate, Middlesex, on the 
19th Oct. 1784, and we do not learn, if | 


memory serve us, anywhere in the whole 
volume that his name was, as we believe it 
was, James Henry Leigh Hunt. However, 
having arrived thus far, and having gathered 
from the earlier pages that his father was 
Isaac Hunt, son of a rector of St. Michael’s, in 
Bridge Town, Barbadoes, that his mother was 
Mary, daughter of Stephen Shewell, a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, whither Isaac had been 
sent to College, and where he had “ obtained 
some repute as an advocate,” and that his 

arents had been forced to take refuge in Eng- 
and from the fury which their espousal of the 
royal cause had excited against them, we feel 
better prepared to follow him. His father, 
after arriving in England, relinquished law for 
divinity, became a celebrated reader and 
posse “wrote more titles of non-existing 
hooks than Rabelais,” and resembling Henry 
Fielding in so far as it might be said of him, 
that “give him his leg of mutton and bottle of 
wine, and in the very thick of calamity he 
would be happy for the time being,” as a natu- 
ral consequence, “ grew deeply acquainted with 
arrests’ and poverty, to which circumstance 
Christ Hospital owes it that she may reckon 
Leigh Hunt amongst her many distinguished 
sons: for to Christ Hospital he went in 
1792. Of his integuments he gives the fol- 
lowing account: “Our dress was of the 
coarsest and quaintest kind, but it was re- 
spected out of doors, andis so. It consisted of 
a blue drugget gown or body, with ample 
skirts to it, 2 yellow vest underneath in winter 
time, small clothes of Russia duck, worsted 
ellow stockings, a leathern girdle, and a 
ittle black worsted cap, usually carried in the 
hand.” He might have added, bands a T’ecclé- 
siastique, and shoes, such as no other Christians 
could by any possibility hobble in ; but Christ 
Hospitallers manage it somehow. Great, 
indeed, must be the force of genius to extricate 
itself from such impediments. Can any poetry 
come out of yellow steckings? Coleridge and 
Leigh Hunt will give the answer. Perhaps the 
greatest objection to this outlandish costume, 
which a mistaken conservatism insists upon 
perpetuating, is, that it subjects many a sensi- 
tive lad to all manner of well-meant imperti- 
nence ; men—and sometimes women, which is 
not so disagreeable — accost an Hospitaller as 
though his garments gave every one a share 
in him, and as if they had a, right to 
know all about him. “Ah! my little lad,” 
said an old gentleman one day to a young friend 
of ours, a Christ-Hospitaller, “ and what might 
your name be?” “ Well, sir,” answered he, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “it might be Beel- 
zebub, but it isn’t.” But all boys are not so 
ready; and to the unready it is vastly annoy- 
ing. Christ Hospital (for so our author bids 
us write it) in Leigh Hunt’s day was a very 
different institution from that which now sends 
ont so many good scholars; it has scarcely 
anything except the dress remaining of the old 
régime ; and the sooner the dress is dropped 
the better: many a man has cursed it in after 
life, whilst remembering with gratitude and 
affection the noble foundation where he wore 
it; it has produced in some an irrepressible 
shyness, in others an involuntary impudence, 
the result of many years’ exposure to starers, 
and once or twice it has led to a very pretty 
quarrel. A young man who starts in life with 
so tender a point as a reminiscence of yellow 
stockings fights a mocking world at great dis- 
advantage. No Boyers are found there now- 
a-days; the memory of many who have there 
been nurtured recurs to a kindly face, where 
benevolence was ever written; to a head upon 


a 











which the hair was white—with philanthropic 
toil—before its time; to a smile which was 
more reward to them than hosts of coveted 
prizes; to a man who was dearer far to them 
than many a blood-relation. He was every 
Grecian’s friend, and every Grecian loved him ; 
and should these lines meet the eye of any one 
of them, he will say, “ It was dear old Rice.” At 
fifteen Leigh Hunt left school and petticoats, 
for he did not arrive at the dignity of Grecian ; 
stammering, he says, was the objection urged 
against him, and tradition also bears him out. 
He had little to regret, however, on that ac- 
count; for men of his stamp seldom succeed 
at the University, In 1802 his first poetical 
attempts, under the title “Juvenilia,” were 

ublished ; and much success attended them. 

e describes himself as having been as proud 
of them at the time as he was afterwards 
ashamed ; yet there was little cause to be 
ashamed of that which first piqued Byron into 
wooing the Muse. From this period to the 
conclusion of his life at an age beyond that 
which the Psalmist assigns to mortal men, it 
would be wearisome to follow his various for- 
tunes; for a the only incidents in the 
existence of Leigh Hunt which are really of 
public interest are the pee of the Ex- 
aminer, and that fertile source of envy, hatred, 
and malice on the part of his enemies as much 
as on his own—his connection with Lord Byron 
and the Liberal. With reference to the former, 
the following extract will be instructive to 
those who like to see that the world really 
progresses : 

“It is necessary, on passing sentence for a 
libel, to read over again the words that composed 
it. This was the business of Lord Ellenborough, 
who baffled the attentive audience in a very in- 
genious manner by affecting every instant to hear 
a noise, and calling upon the officers of the court 
to prevent it. Mr. Garrow, the attorney-general 
(who had succeeded Sir Vicary Gibbs at a very 
cruel moment, for the indictment had been brought 
by that irritable person, and was the first against 
us which took effect), behaved to us with a po- 
liteness that was considered extraordinary. Not 
so Mr. Justice Grose, who delivered the sentence. 
To be didactic and old womanish seemed to be- 
long to his nature ; but to lecture us on pandering 
to the public appetite for scandal was what we 
could not so easily bear. My brother, as I had 
been the writer, expected me, perhaps, to be the 
spokesman; and speak I certainly should have 
done, had I not been prevented by the dread of 
that hesitation in my speech to which I had been 
subject when a boy, and the fear of which (per- 
haps, idly, for I hesitated at that time least among 
strangers, and very rarely do so at all) has been 
the main cause why I have appeared and acted in 
public less than any other public man. There is 
reason to think that Lord Ellenborough was still 
less easy than ourselves. He knew that we were 
acquainted with his visits to Carlton House and 
Brighton (sympathies not eminently decent in a 
judge), and with the good things which he had 
obtained for his kinsman; and we could not help 
preferring our feelings at the moment to those 
which induced him to keep his eyes fixed on his 
papers, which he did almost the whole time of our 
being in court, never turning them once to the 
place on which we stood. There were divers 
other points too, on which he had some reason to 
fear that we might choose to return the lecture of 
the bench. He did not even look at us when he 
asked, in the course of his duty, whether it was 
our wish to make any remarks. I answered, 
that we did not wish to make any there; and Mr. 
Justice Grose proceeded to pass sentence. At 
the sound of two years’ imprisonment in sepa- 
rate gaols, my brother and myself instinctively 
pressed each other’s arm. It was a heavy blow; 
but the pressure that acknowledged it en- 
couraged the resolution to bear it; and I do not 
believe that either of us interchanged a word 





afterwards on the subject. We knew that we had 
the respect of each other, and that we stood to- 
gether in the hearts of the people. 

“ Just before our being ge up for judgment, 
the friendly circumstance took place on the part 
of Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, to which 
allusion has been made in the eleventh chapter, 
and which I forgot to supply in the first edition 
to this work. It was an offer made us to give 
Whig sanction, and therefore certain and imme- 
diate influence, to the announcement of a manu- 
script for publication, connected with some im- 
portant state and court secrets, and well known 
and dreaded by the Regent, under the appellation 
of The Book. 1 forget whether Mr. Perry spoke 
of its appearance, or of its announcement only ; 
but the offer was made for the express purpose of 
saving us from going to prison. We heartily 
thanked the kind man; but knowing that what 
it is very proper sometimes, and handsome for 
persons to offer, it may not be equally so for other 
persons to accept, and not liking to owe our de- 
liverance to a threat or a ruse de guerre, we were 
‘romantic,’ and declined the favour.” 


The history of his imprisonment is suf- 
ficiently interesting, and written with more 
grace and humour than many parts of the 
autobiography. The chapters also which re- 
late to ‘Kents to Shelley, to Coleridge, and to 
Charles Lamb, are full of matter which one 
likes to read ; but the voyage to Italy we think 
rather poor,—it is marvellously spun out, as, 
indeed, is the case with the greater part of the 
book, and not liberally stocked with moving 
incident. Of course, if there are no ificidents, a 
man cannot relate any; but he might at any 
rate abstain from telling us all the common- 
places which “The Captain” uttered. Chap- 
ters 18 and 19 are devoted to Byron, Thomas 
Moore, and Shelley, and. will of course be 
diligently read. Those who remember a famous 
article in Blackwood some years ago, and some 
verses of Moore about a dead lion, will, if they 
have not already perused the account in the 
previous editions, be surprised, perhaps, that no 
reference is here made to either, and will learn 
a lesson when they see how coolly a man can 
talk of those against whom his clings have 
been embittered, when years have brought 
wisdom and removed prejudice. For ourselves, 
we can but express our regret that if he erred, 
as he himself seems to acknowledge, in what 
he wrote of the noble poet in his “ Recol- 
lections of Lord Byron,” he should have had 
no better excuse to offer than a comparison of 
his case with Alamanni’s. The fate of Shelle 
and his subsequent obsequies are matters full 
of painful interest; a note or: saga? by the 
author’s eldest son conjecturally explains the 
shipwreck in a novel and distressing manner ; 
his yacht, it is reported, “went out to sea in 
rough weather, and yet was followed by a 
native boat. When Shelley’s yacht was raised, 
a] hole was found stove in the stern. 
Shelley had on board a sum of money in 
dollars ; and the supposition is that the men in 
the other boat had tried to board Shelley’s 

iratically, but had desisted, because the col- 
ision caused the English boat to sink; and 
they abandoned it because the men saved 
would have become their accusers. The only 
facts in support of this conjectural story are 
the alleged following of the native boat, and 
the damage to the stern of Shelley’s boat, 
otherwise not very accountable.” The follow- 
ing is the description of Shelley’s obsequies: 


“The remains of Shelley and Mr. Williams 
were burnt after the good ancient fashion, and 
gathered into coffers [those of Williams on the 
15th of August, of Shelley on the 16th]. Those 
of Mr. Williams were subsequently taken to Eng- 
land. Shelley’s were interred at Rome, in the 
Protestant burial-ground, the place which he had 
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so touchingly described in recording its reception 
of Keats. The ceremony of the burning was alike 
beautiful and distressing. Trelawny, who had 
been the chief person concerned in ascertaining 
the fate of his friends, completed his kindness by 
. taking the most active part on this last mournful 
occasion. He and his friend Captain Shenley 
were first upon the ground, attended by proper 
assistants. Lord Byron and myself arrived 
shortly afterwards. His Lordship got out of his 
carriage, but wandered away from the spectacle, 
and did not see it. I remained inside the car- 
riage, now looking on, now drawing back with 
feelings that were not to be witnessed. 

“Noneof the mourners, however, refused them- 
selves the little comfort of supposing that lovers 
of books and antiquity, like Shelley and his com- 
panion, Shelley in particular with his Greek en- 
thusiasm, would not have been sorry to foresee 
this part of their fate. The mortal part of him, 
too, was saved from corruption ; not the least ex- 
traordinary part of his history. Among the ma- 
terials for burning, as many of the gracefuller and 
more classical articles as could be procured—frank- 
incense, wine, &c. — were not forgotten ; and to 
these Keats’s volume was added. The beauty of 
the flame arising from the funeral pile was extra- 
ordinary. The weather was beautifully fine. The 
Mediterranean, now soft and lucid, kissed the 
shore as if to make peace with it. The yellow 
sand and blue sky were intensely contrasted with 
one another; marble mountains touched the air 
with coolness; and the flame of the fire bore away 
towards heaven in vigorous amplitude, waving 
and quivering with a brightness of inconceivable 
beauty. It seemed as though it contained the 
glassy essence of vitality. You might have ex- 
pected a seraphic countenance to look out of it, 
turning once more before it departed, to thank 
the friends that had done their duty. 

“Yet, see how extremes can appear to meet, even 
on occasions the most overwhelming; nay, even 
by reason of them; for as cold can perform the 
effect of fire, and burn us, so can despair put on 
the monstrous aspect of mirth. On returning 
from one of our visits to the sea-shore, we dined 
and drank: I mean Lord Byron and myself; — 
dined little, and drank too much. Lord Byron 
had not shone that day, even in his cups, which 
usually brought out his best qualities. As to 
myself, I had bordered upon emotions which I 
have never suffered myself to indulge, and which, 
foolishly as well as impatiently, render calamity, 
as somebody termed it, ‘an affront, and not a 
misfortune.’ The barouche drove rapidly through 
the forest of Pisa. We sang, we laughed, we 
shouted. I even felt a gaiety the more shocking, 
because it was real and a relief. What the coach- 
man thought of us, God knows ; but he helped to 
make up a ghastly trio. He was a good-tempered 
fellow, and an affectionate husband and father; 
yet he had the reputation of having offered his 
master to kill a man, I wish to have no such 
waking dream again. It was worthy of a German 
ballad.” 

The “drinking too much” is sadly sugges- 
tive of an ignorant Irishman’s “wake,” and 
unworthy of him who has been called “the 
friend of the human race.” The rest of the 
book contains nothing of much moment; the 
ree of places which nearly every one in 
this day has seen, are hardly worthy of the 
literary reputation of the author. We were 
disappointed to find his parting from Lord 
Byron coldly announced by the brief remark 
that “Lord Byron left Italy for Greece, and 
our conversation was at an end.” More detail 
upon this point was to be expected, and would 
have been welcome ; and less detail upon other 
points would easily have been pardoned. The 
rest of the book we find just a little tiresome ; 
it is relieved by a few stories not in the highest 
vein of humour, by a laudation of Mazzini 
which few will indorse, by a sort of friendly 
attack upon Mr. Carlyle, which Mr. Carlyle 
will bear with equanimity, for it is eminently 








good-humoured and full of admiration for the 
greatness and genuine-heartedness of the man 
whom he attacks; by a few specimens of the 
epigrammatic wit of “ dear Egerton Webbe,” 
by @ graceful tribute to the service rendered 
him by many literary friends, by a naive pro- 
fession of his religious faith, and by a little 
outpouring of spleen upon an impertinent con- 
verted Jew. 

On the 28th August, 1859, Leigh Hunt 
“sank quietly to rest,” and this new edition of 
his autobiography comes forth to challenge, as 
it were, his survivors to proclaim their opinion 
of the writer. A great man we cannot call 
him, a kind man he must have been; and 
whilst greatness produces more outward mourn- 
ing, kindness commands more real regret. His 
unorthodox views of religion arose from this 
very excess of good will; so kindly a being 
conceived no crime of greater enormity than a 
peccadillo ; his sensitive nature recoiled from 
the spectacle of any kind of suffering; epicu- 
reanism, not in its worst sense, was his 
prevailing characteristic; with him the Su- 
preme Being becomes an approximation to 
“le bon Dieu” of the French novels; he 
had no conception, apparently, of the Jealous 
God, of the God to whom vengeance be- 
longeth. As were his notions of matters 
holy, so were they of things profane ; he would 
have had “none too rich and none too poor,” 
every one with 500/. a year during life and a 
mansion in heaven after it. It is impossible 
not to honour such sentiments when expressed 
so cleverly and so gracefully as Leigh Hunt 
could express them; but the man who holds 
them runs very great risk of ay charged 
with weakness. Indeed, it is plain he wanted 
force of character; his “ uncertainty of pur- 
pose” was ruin to him; his continued harping 
upon his personal timidity whether that 
timidity were real or imaginary — was hardly 
worthy of a man of his intellect; his early 
training would have excused any amount of 
it. A man of great genius he assuredly 
was, though not of the highest order; his 
“translations ” and his “articles ” are his best 
productions, whilst the popularity of his other 
manifold writings is no mean proof of their 
merit. As a critic he has the commendation of 
Macaulay ; as a poet the praise of competent 
judges; asa finished prose writer, the Za¢ler, 


the Reflector, and the Indicator, are enough 





to vindicate his fame. So long, indeed, as ver- 
satility and wit, play of fancy and command 
of language, depth of learning and elegance of 
expression, boundless charity and goodwill 
towards men are made of any account, memory 
will cling to the name of Leigh Hunt. 





CHURCH AND THEATRES. 
We feel it our duty to protest, and that in the 


strongest manner possible, against that strange | 


mixture of things sacred and profane which 


seems rapidly becoming one of the features of | 


the age. There is, or ought to be, an essential 


distinction between Church and Theatre, be- | 


tween farce and sermon, ballet and anthem, 


melodrama and liturgy. They have their | 


appropriate times and places. 
ous light ” of the cathedral, streaming down 


rom its pictured windows over the tombs of | 


m and bishops, has its own grand and 
solemn beauty, and is allied with the loftiest 
association. Seen by itself, it lights up a simi- 
lar poetic illumination in the mind capable of 
receiving it. It presents religion to the «sthe- 
tic faculties from a point of view sensuous 
though not sensual; it brings the mind and 
the soul into harmony, and aids the wor- 


The “ dim reli- | 


shipper in offering a tribute of adoration to the 
Great Spirit of all beauty as well as of all 
truth. 

If we quarrel with some of our friends, 
who, as they tell us, endeavour to reduce this 
principle to practice, it is not on account of the 
object they propose, but of their utter incom- 
pi to carry it out. We dislike their bare 

ald music, if music it may be called; their 
tinselled candlesticks of lacquered ware, varie- 
gated with sky-blue and vermilion; their 
many coloured copes and embroidered crosses ; 
their hangings of incongruous hues ; their petty 
processions, and all the affectation of a worship 
which will not submit to the simplicity of 
England, and dares not adopt the gorgeous 
splendour of Rome. We object to these things 
as matters of art, because they are poor, paltry, 
| and second-hand; but we are far from saying 
that the noblest production of man’s genius, 
whether in painting, poetry, music, sculpture, 
and architecture, may not be fitly employed in 
rearing and. decorating the temples, and in 
celebrating the worship of Him, who endowed 
man with gifts so divine. 

Thus much we say, because we wish in 

the beginning of our argument, to avoid the 
| objection that we are hostile to art. If night 
by night a number of theatres, presenting 
the public with fair but ordinary acting, 
with respectable but commonplace dramas, 
were open free of charge to all who chose 
| to attend, there can be no doubt that the 
| public would very thankfully embrace the 
| opportunities of rational amusement thus 
| offered them; in fact, the only difficulty would 
be, how to prevent their being uncomfortably 
crowded. We need not inquire what would 
be the result of opening the churches with 
respectable but common-place preachers, and 
equal freedom of access, for the experiment is 
tried every night of the week in various parts 
of our great metropolis, and the consequences 
are on the whole far from encouraging. It 
would seem from this, that the majority of 
mankind prefer, rightly or wrongly, and we 
are by no means inclined to defend their deci- 
sion, the theatre to the church, the overture to 
the prayers, and the play to the sermon. To 
remedy a state of things so undesirable, there 
have ever been among Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, though principally the latter, persons 
who have endeavoured to enliven their pulpit 
administrations by a large admixture of the 
elements of farce. From the venerable Latimer 
down to the equally venerable Rowland Hill, 
the chain has been unbroken, and a goodly jest- 
book might be compiled, a rare farrago of 
| curious conceits, quaint anecdotes, politics not 
always loyal, and allusions not always deli- 
cate, be culled from the writings of men at 
whose very names our minds are taught 
| to bow down in reverence. ‘This style of 
| preaching had its charms; it was often a 
mixture of “screaming farce” and arousing 
homily, and the more the farce prevailed 
over the homily, the greater was the admira- 
tion excited. 

But this device is now worn threadbare ; we 
have comic religious tracts, comic hymn-books, 
and, except for the absence of genuine wit and 
the presence of unmistakable profanity, it would 
be difficult to distinguish some of the produc- 
tions in question from the pages of Punch. 
Those who lead this advanced guard have, 
therefore, taken another step. After all had 
| been done that could be done to make the church 
like to the theatre, the worshippers are now 
taken bodily over to the theatre itself. It is 

ossible to go on Saturday night and hear at the 
Victoria Theatre a play, of which, as we are in- 
formed by the bills, the interest is of the most 
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romantic and harrowing description—in which 
castles, charnel-houses, daggers, trap-doors, 
and bowls of poison, dgesitkc Sidahuns of ar- 
tillery, magnificent broadsword combats, awful 
tempests, and tremendous shipwrecks, alter- 
nately appal the senses and agitate the sym- 
yathies—and on Sunday evening, from the same 
ik, listen to a discourse, in which the saving 
truths of religion are, as our modern theology 
understands them, taught with a less or greater 
amount of zeal and power. Now we would 
ask any person accustomed to consider the 
doctrine of associations, whether those which 
are called forth in the present case are likely 
to be profitable or otherwise ? 

We have already spoken of the poetry of the 
church ; we will not deny that the theatre has its 
poetry likewise. We do not speak of its glitter- 
ing scenery, of its many coloured fires, its fairy 
dances, and its orchestral accompaniments, but 
rather of those things which it may be worth 
the while of a thoughtful man to study. To 
yead Shakspeare’s histories in the light held 
out to us by Charles Kean—to dive with him 
into the depths of such a character as that of 
Louis XI.—to witness in Phelps the only living 
representation of a great but peculiar school— 
these are objects for which wise and good men 
will be found within the walls of a theatre, de- 
lighted students at once of art and nature, and 
glad to recognise genius coming before them inso 
attractive a form. But these very things are in 
the highest degree unlawful in the eyes of 
those divines who are now turning our play- 
houses into conventicles. Each and all engaged 
in this incongruous work would be ready to 
lay down, as one of the most unmistakable 
marks of the beast, the presence of any man or 
woman in a theatre to witness a dramatic ex- 
hibition. Chess is doubtful, cards are pro- 
scribed, concerts suspicious, races ‘ anathema,” 
balls rather worse, and the theatre indicates a 
depth of worldliness from which it is alinost 
impossible to rise. The Scotch Presbyterians 
call cards the devil’s picture-books, and the 
theatre his dwellinug-slane, —chist is here on 
earth ; and we have never imagined any great 
difference to exist between this view and that 
entertained by the Evangelical body in Eng- 
land. It is true that Cowper himself, most 
rigid in his theology, as well as the most 
ascetic in his practice, admitted freely in one of 
his finest poems his delight in the drama ; but 
he stood almost alone among his co-sectarians 
in this opinion, and we cannot help thinking 
that the proceeding now adopted is one of the 
most monstrous inconsistencies which the pre- 
sent inconsistent age has exhibited. 

Were the theatre wholiy taken out of the 
hands of playgoers and play-actors, and applied 
entirely to religious purposes, or were it made 
half school and half chapel, or even were there 
a little sprinkling of science and philosophy in 
the shape of lectures permitted, the present 
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vices. We may look for all the phenomena of 
a camp-meeting, as exhibited in America, and 
all that has been so vividly na by 
Archdeacon Stopford, as taking place in Ireland 
at the present moment. The very ministers, 
whether Churchmen or Dissenters, now preach- 
ing in the theatres, are, we believe—we hope 
we do them no wrong—using all their efforts 
to get up a similar movement in England. 
Are these gentlemen willing that the same pit 
and boxes should on alternate nights be re- 
sounding with shouts of laughter at a most 
mirth-provoking farce, and with cries of agony 
from a soul seeking a Saviour? If they are, we 
have nothing further to say, save that we 
totally repudiate both their wish and the mode 
they take of obtaining it. We presume the 
next step will be a‘still closer amalgamation 
of the dramatic and the theological ; those who 
are willing to do what has already been done 
might almost as well announce a sermon to be 
pronounced on the tight-rope amidst showers 
of crimson fire,—or, interspersed amidst the 
various portions of worship, comic songs, or 
pas de Cachucha, There is no necessity for the 
step; the demeanour of the crowds who have 
hitherto attended the theatres to hear divine 
service proves Clearly enough that they con- 
sider themselves im the playhouse and not in 
the church,—and they have.a good right so to 
do. Occasional services, as they are called, are 
more than proper ; they have become a neces- 
sity. St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and all 
the larger churches of the metropolis and its 
vicinity ought to be used for such purposes. 
We have our doubts about Exeter Hall, 
although we would give the benefit of those 
doubts to those who would wish to use it and 
other similar buildings for sacred purposes. 
But as to the theatres, they are neither adapted 
to the purpose, nor can their employment for 
it, in our judgment, be productive of any 
benefit. We trust before long that the Bish 

of London will withdraw his permission, if, 
indeed, he have given it, for his clergy to take 
part in any such proceedings; as for the Dis- 
senters, who have no bishops, we can only hope 
good sense and reverent feeling will before 
long reassume the empire over their minds. 





MISS NIGHTINGALE ON NURSING. 
Notes on Nursing ; what it is, and what it is not. 
By Florence Nightingale. (Harrison.) 

No one living is so well qualified as Miss 
Nightingale to speak on the subject of nursing. 
At the earliest possible doing-age it was her 
delight to nurse the sick servants in her 
father’s house ; and when comparatively quite 
a young girl, she had the sole charge for 
two months of a hospital-ward somewhere, 
we believe, in Bavaria. Afterwards, she de- 
voted much time and skill to the inmates of 


would be an intelligible system. We could | the Home for Sick Gentlewomen in Harley- 


| street ; and thus her wholé life was, in a 
such an occasion. It would be a great victory | manner, a preparation for the one great act 
over the enemy, —an absolute taking by force | 


understand peans of triumph being sung on 


of one of the corner fortresses of the quadri- 
lateral ; but nothing of this kind seems to 
be contemplated. Farce, melodrama, and 
ballet are to have their full swing all the 
week, and on Sunday we are to have a 
devout congregation listening to a severe 
denunciation of the world, its pomps, its plea- 
sures, and its vanities. If inconsistency can 
be carried further than this, we confess we 
know not where to look for it. But again we 
are, some say, at the commencement, others 
say in the midst, of what a large class of divines 
term a “revival; ” we are to expect screams 
and groans, as frequent interruptions of our ser- 








which, in her mature womanhood, assumed the 
dignity of a profession, and the sacredness of a 
vocation. When she went to the Crimea, she 
did not go simply as an amateur. She had 
long learnt and practised the duties of her pro- 
fession ; the only thing new in them now bein 

that she had to deal with gunshot wounds an 

fierce military diseases, instead of the more 
quiet civilian ailments, always less abrupt, less 
passionate, less startling, than those of a mili- 
tary hospital. It was the familiarity with the 
details and routine of well-managed hospital 
nursing that made Miss Nightingale so in- 
valuable in the ape sick sheds of Scutari, 
and by the bedside of the wounded soldier, 














Nothing shocked her; nothing came upon her 
as if unforeseen and unexpected ; she was pre- 
pared for every emergency, and never lost her 
nerve or self-possession. To the tender 
thoughtfulness and womanly care of the 
practised nurse she added a power of organisa- 
tion rare in men, still more rare in women— 
most rare of all, when united with such a 
marked executive faculty as she possesses. ‘To 
all, therefore, that she has to say on the sub- 
ject of nursing, we owe a dutiful and respectful 
consideration, remembering that we have to 
deal with a group of qualities almost unique ; 
for who else is there with the scientific know- 
ledge of a man, the loving sympathies of a 
woman, and the authoritative featlting of long 

ractical experience combined ? 

Fresh air, light, warmth, cleanliness, quiet, 
and regularity are Miss Nightingale’s shib- 
boleth of psn ; but none, save those who 
have passed much of their time in sick- rooms, 
know how difficult it is to procure any one of 
these essentials: with the exception, indeed, 
of warmth. And here there is usually a large 
surplusage, as there is deficiency in everything 
else. Fresh air, and soap and water, are the 
mightiest of the many bugbears to an ordinary 
nurse. What manifold perils lurk in the 
oxygen of the unused outside air, what hidden 
dangers surround every soap-bubble, and 
penetrate every globule of wholesome water, 
are known only to that ordinary nurse, or to 
certain elderly patients of the olden school, 
nurses themselves, perhaps, in their time, 
greedy of carbonic gas, and with unshaken 
faith in the sanitary powers of uncleanliness. 
Try to put a window open in cases of small- 

ox, typhus fever, consumption, or child- 

irth,—there is not one person out of a 
hundred who will not cry shame upon your 
cruelty ; who will not say you are killing the 
patient, and it is little less than murder; and 
who, worst of all, will not close the window, 
and heap up fresh coals in the stifling grate, the 
instant your backisturned. That determined 
enmity to fresh air, an unalterable attachment 
to huge fires, “cheerful conversation ” with 
any number of chattering steaming friends, 
with the free use of as many improper luxuries 
as they can get, make up the sum of what the 
poe call “good” nursing; and, as the mass of 

ospital nurses come from the ranks of those 
very poor, and have been bred up all their lives 
to consider this kind of thing the best thing of 
all, we can scarcely wonder at the hideous follies 
that go on even in well-regulated wards, and 
with the light of science blazing full through 
the windows. But Miss Nightingale does not 
speak only of the poor, nor of the hospitals; 
her exhortations and rebukes are addressed as 
directly to the highest mansions as to the 
meanest hoyels, and the mistakes which she 
has found existing in the practice of nursing 
are as prominent and fatal among the highest 
as the lowest. There is a pretty severe lesson 
in the following extract ; but a true one, as we, 
now writing, can testify by our own private 
experience : 

“T have known cases of hospital pyeemia quite 
as severe in handsome private houses as in any of 
the worst hospitals, and from the same cause, viz., 
foul air. Yet nobody learnt the lesson. Nobody 
learnt anything at all from it. They went on 
thinking—thinking that the sufferer had scratched 
his thumb, or that it was singular that ‘all the 
servants’ had ‘ whitlows,’ or that something was 
‘much about this year; there is always sickness 
in our house.’ This is a favourite mode of thought 
—leading not to inquire what is the uniform cause 
of these general ‘ whitlows,’ but to stifle all in- 

iry. In what sense is ‘ sickness’ being ‘ always 
thers, a justification of its being ‘ there’ at all ? 

“I will tell you what was the cause of this hos- 
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pital pyemia being in that large private house. | mission into every nook and cranny of the 


It was that the sewer air from an ill-placed sink | house of the fresh, unadulterated, outside air ; 


was carefully conducted into all the rooms by 
sedulously opening all the doors, and closing all 
the passage windows. It was that the slops were 
emptied into the foot pans;—it was that the 
utensils were never properly rinsed ;—in was that 
the chamber crockery was rinsed with dirty water ; 
—it was that the beds were never properly shaken, 


| bad smells by the most scrupulous cleanliness | 


the dislodgement of dust; the abolition of all 


and niceness of personal habits ; simplicity and 
freshness in preference to luxury and sleepiness; 
the smallest possible amount of woollen; an 


| unfashionable poverty in the matter of curtains 


aired, picked to pieces, or changed. It was that | 


the carpets and curtains were always musty ;—it | 


was that the furniture was always dusty; it was 
that the papered walls were saturated with dirt ;— 
it was that the floors were never cleaned ; it was 
that the uninhabited rooms were never sunned, or 
cleaned, or .aired ;—it was that the cupboards 
were always reservoirs of foul air ;—it was that 


the windows were always tight shut up at night ;— | 


it was that no window was ever systematically | 


opened, even in the day, or that the right window 
was not opened. A person gasping for air might 
open a window for himself. But the servants 
were not taught to open the windows, to shut the 


doors ; or they opened the windows upon a dank | 


well between high walls, not upon the airier court ; 
or they opened the room doors into the unaired 
halls and passages, by way of airing the rooms. 
Now all this is not fancy, but fact. In that hand- 
some house I have known in one summer three 
cases of hospital pyzemia, one of phlebitis, two of 


and carpets ; but head and chief of all—ventila- 
tion—fresh outside oxygen—abundance of un- 
breathed, unvitiated, wholesome atmospheric 
air. Airis more important even than food, 
and pure air will do much more towards neu- 
tralising the effects of improper diet, than proper 
diet can do in neutralising the effects of impure 
air. 

In the directions for nursing we come upon 
passages full of wisdom, including a fierce on- 
slaught on the present feminine madness for 
crinoline, which is of such unquestionable dis- 





advantage in a sick room, but which is yet worn | 


there, as well as in a lying-in room, where the 
“superior” lind of monthly nurse washes and 


| dresses a little tender baby not an hour old on 
| a superstructure of steel or whalebone. The 


consumptive cough: all the immediate products of | 


foul air. When, in temperate climates a house is 
more unhealthy in summer than in winter, it is a 
certain sign of something wrong. Yet nobody 
learns the lesson. Yes, God always justifies His 
ways. He is teaching while you are not learning. 
This poor body loses his finger, that one loses his 


life. And all from the most easily preventible 
causes.” 


A foot-note to this passage must strike every 
master or mistress of a house, who has ever 
had occasion to enter or pass near to that 
strange mystery of abomination, a servant's 
bedroom : 

“T must say a word about servants’ bed-rooms. 
From the way they are built, but oftener from the 
way they are kept, and from no intelligent inspec- 
tion whatever being exercised over them, they are 
almost invariably dens of foul air, and the ‘ ser- 





vants’ health’ suffers in an ‘ unaccountable’ (?) | 


way, even in the country. 
speaking only of London houses, where too often 
servants are put to live under the ground and 
over the roof. But in a country ‘mansion’ which 


advertisements), I have known three maids who 
slept in the same room ill of scarlet fever. ‘How 
catching it is, was of course the remark. One 
look at the room, one smell of the room, was quite 
enough. It was no longer ‘unaccountable.’ The 
room was not a small one; it was up stairs, and 


For Lam by no means | 


section on “ Noise,” which contains this on- 
slaught, is one of the most valuable in the 
work. The rules are so plain, concise, and 
distinct, that they can easily be remembered by 
any one with head enough to qualify her for 
a nurse at all, No whispering in the room, 
nor just outside the door; no sudden and no 
stealthy noises; no flapping of blinds nor creak- 
ing of windows; no rustling of silks, clinking 
of keys, creaking of shoes or stays, nor sweep- 
ing whirlwind of crinoline ; no gesticulations 
when speaking to the invalid, no high-pitched 
voice, nor undue emphasis; no speaking 
from a distance nor from behind the door, 
nor where the patient has to turn to see you; 
all motion to be quick, light, and concise ; 
no hurry and no drawling; no laziness and no 
fidgetiness; no reading aloud to yourself, nor 
giving the patient only hits and scraps of a 
book read silently ; no sitting on his bed, or 
lounging on his chair; no irresolution and no 
tyrannical domination of your own ideas over 
his instinctive will: these are the chief re- 
commendations in this admirable chapter, 
which should be learnt by heart by every one 


having charge of a sick person. Miss Night- 
was really a ‘mansion’ (not after the fashion of | 


| 


it had two large windows — but nearly every one | 


of the neglects enumerated above was there.” 


What Miss Nightingale says of diseases not | 


being absolutely necessary conditions of the 
body,— as, for instance, small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, or the like, which she main- 
tains are not physical phases through which 
the young must inevitably pass, — is all 
very good common sense, and very rational 
science. “For diseases, as all experience 


tives,” she says; “ not separate entities which 
must exist, like cats and dogs,” but simple 
conditions, and the results of previous and 
preventible conditions. If this idea could 
once be fairly rooted and grounded into the 
public mind, it would do more to check the 
spread of disease than any remedial measures 
known to the faculty. The very alpha and 
omega of health, the beginning 
all sanitary law, is wise and scientific preven- 


| flowers or growing 
| and some pretty bright picture hung up oppo- 


She advocates cut 
lants in the sick room, 


ingale is a cheerful nurse. 


site to the bed, and where the patient can see 





dietary that ever was invented for the sick, and 
especially not for such sick, These are fruit, 
pickles, jams, gingerbread, fat of ham or of bacon, 
suet, cheese, butter, milk. These cases I have 
seen not by ones, nor by tens, but by hundreds. 
And the patient’s stomach was right and the book 
was wrong. The articles craved for, in these 
cases, might have been principally arranged un- 
der the two heads of fat and vegetable acids. 

“ There is often a marked difference between 
men and women in this matter of sick feeding. 
Women’s digestion is generally slower.” 

But above all things do not imagine that 
one-eighth of an ounce of gelatine dissolved 
in a pint of water, and called jelly is of the 
smallest use whatever, —beyond moistening 
the patient’s mouth. (Miss Nightingale has 
overlooked this use, which, however, cold water 
might do as well, and in some cases better.) 

Small beds are better than large ones; small 
beds placed free in the room, and not with one 
side pressed up against the wall, nor raised up 
high with mattresses, so that the patient feels 
himself “out of humanity’s reach,” and as if 
he were becoming “a sandwich between floor 
and ceiling.” And two beds arc better than 
one; so that all the clothes and bedding may 
be well-aired for twelve hows out of the 
twenty-four. But this is a piece of “ ideal” 
nursing, which Miss Nightingale herself hardly 
expects to see realised. It would be a great 
gain if it ever could be made an ordinary luxury 
with the sick to have two beds, a night bed 
and a day-bed, with the perfect freshness of 


| circumstances and bedding consequent on the 


| arrangement. 


But these are dreams of an 
Utopian hospital, scarcely to be expected in 
these present days of so much an inch every- 
where. “ Chattering Hopes and Advices,” are 


| strongly but righteously denounced. 





it without trouble ; also she would have plenty | 


of light, and let the “dear sun,” as the Ger- 


mans call it, look kindly through the ‘sick | 


vapours: she would have the patient so placed 
that he could look out of the window when 
he liked, and see the outside world in all its 
freshness and unconsciousness of his eee 
and she would give them all gentle and un- 
fatiguing employment, so soon as their hands 
could hold a needle, a book, or a tool. In the 
matter of food, she patronises tea and pooh- 


“To me these common-places, leaving their 
smear upon the cheerful, single-hearted, con- 
stant devotion to duty, which is so often seen 
in the decline of such sufferers, recall the slimy 
trail left by the snail on the sunny southern 
garden-wall, loaded with fruit.” Tell him 
some bit of good news, talk to him of a happy 
love affair, of a successful work, a daring 
action; bring before him at least the reflection 
of the cheerfulness and activity that have gone 
out of his life, and let him feel by sympathy 
the joy he himself can never know again; 
forbear theoretical advice, and give the actual 
help of a brighter hour, a gayer image, and 
you will not then be guilty of the “ Chattering 

Topes and Advices,’ against which Miss 
Nightingale has launched the sharpest arrow 
in her quiver. And rightfully; for they are 
nitisances against which no sick-room can be 


| guaranteed, so long as people without discre- 


| poohs jellies ; looks on beef-tea rather as the | 


| 


| means of keeping the very sick alive, than as | 
shows, are adjectives, not noun substan- | 


a medium of real nutriment for the convales- 
cent ; classes cocoa contemptuously with chest- 


nuts, and sends it out of the sick-room alto- | 


gether ; holds much by cream, milk, and butter ; 
but on the whole declines to be dogmatical 
on any point, and leaves the dietary table to 


| observation and individual cases instead of 


fixed rules. This law of freedom and personal 
choice she strengthens by some of the excep- 


and the end of | tional cases in her own experience : 


“In the diseases produced by bad food, such as 


tion, not the remedy, though the most universal | scorbutic dysentery and diarrhea, the patient's 
that can be discovered. And of all hygienic | stomach often craves for and digests things, some 


preventions, the best are the free and fi 





ad- of which certainly would be laid down in no 


TT 


tion—brain-cases without brains—go about at 
large, and inflict injuries on the sensible and 
sensitive portion of the community. Give the 
sick flowers, pet animals, even babies and 
young children, to amuse them; but keep 
them clear of fussy friends and theoretical 
reformers, if you value the chances of their 
recovery, or the calmness of their nerves, when 


| hopelessly diseased. Had Miss Nightingale 


never written more than this chapter, she would 
have done much to exalt the nursing function 
into the profession of practical good sense 
which it ought to be; butno review which did 
not extract the whole work could do full justice 
to the value of her words. ~We must close 
our notice with the following extract, her own 
concluding note,—which contains about the 
most rational word of advice ever offered to 
women, No commentary could improve on it: 

“ Nore. — I would earnestly ask my sisters to 
keep clear of both the jargons now current every- 
where (for they are equally jargons); of the jar- 
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gon, namely, about the ‘ rights’ of women, which 
urges women to do all that men do, including the 
medical and other professions, merely because 
men do it, and without regard to whether this is 
the best that women can do; and of the jargon 
which urges women to do nothing that men do, 
merely because they are women, and should be 
‘recalled to a sense of their duty as women,’ and 
because ‘this is women’s work,’ and ‘that is 
men’s, and ‘these are things which women 
should not do,’ which is all assertion and nothing 
more. Surely woman should bring the best she 
has, whatever that is, to the work of God’s world, 
without attending to either of these cries. For 
what are they, both of them, the one just as much 
as the other, but listening to ‘ what people will 
say,’ to opinion, to the ‘voices from without?’ 
And as a wise man has said, no one has ever 
done anything great or useful by listening to the 
voices from without. 

“You do not want the effect of your good 
things to be, ‘ How wonderful for a woman!’ nor 
would you be deterred from good things, by hear- 
ing it said, ‘ Yes, but she ought not to have done 
this, because it is not suitable for a woman.’ But 
you want to do the thing that is good, whether it 
‘ suitable for a woman’ or not. 

“Tt does not make a thing good, that it is re- 
markable that a woman should have been able 
to do it. Neither does it make a thing bad, which 
would have been good had a man done it, that it 
has been done by a woman. 

“ Oh, leave these jargons, and go your way 
straight to God’s work, in simplicity and single- 
ness of heart.” 





NEW NOVELS. 
The Cousins’ Courtship. By John R. Wise. 

(Smith & Elder.) 
Criever, full of talent, dash, and spirit, with a 
certain manly grasp in it inexpressibly refreshing 
in these days of flaccid feminality “ in light litera- 
ture,” “ The Cousins’ Courtship” is better than 
nine-tenths of the novels which attain a circulat- 
ing library success. It has the faults of a young 
writer—in its want of artistic finish, and the lack 
of careful construction of the story—in the fault of 
throwing all the force into isolated descriptions, 
—of drawing all the characters with unmistakable 
exaggeration; but apart from these small defects, 
which time, study, and habitude will remedy, there 
is enough power and talent in the book for half- 
a-dozen ordinary novels. The author, too, is of 
the muscular school; not Kingsley’s muscular 
Christianity, but the more unregenerate and mun- 


dane kind; valuing men for their broad backs | 


and well-set shoulders, and regarding altitude and 
avoirdupois weight as absolutely admirable, and 
as characteristics to be specially desired. Regi- 
nald Neville, the hero, is a fine fellow, physically 
and morally, —strong, healthy, full of fresh animal 
life, in no wise “ model,” and given to no kind of 
intellectual craze whatsoever. His ideal of life is 
manliness, a manliness that includes honour, truth, 


on himself and groaning out his woes in meta- 
physical soliloquies ten pages long. It is simply 
an objective picture that he paints; and it is all 
the more impressive because of the rarity in these 
days of any simple description, any clear un- 
shaded outlines, in books. But Jacob came at 
last to the end of his servitude, and so does Regi- 
nald Neville. His father’s nephew, Mr. Aston 
Neville, consents to his taking up his residence at 
Bushwood Hall, and here, in the society of dear 
motherly cousin Lucy (Mrs, Neville), and that 
most fascinating of all modern damsels, Minnie, 
he forgets the coldness of Merepool Abbey, and 
turns his back upon the heartlessness of Mr. Aston 
Neville. Now Mr. Aston Neville was a man after 
this wise: 


**Mr. Aston Neville was a man somewhere between forty 
and fifty. I give this wide margin, because he was one of 
those whose ages you cannot tell, who look the same at 
| twenty-five as at forty. Time on some men, as on the sea, 

writes no wrinkles on their brows. These men are not in 
general the generous and the kindhearted, as the reader 
might suppose, but the selfish and morose. A generous man 
soon becomes careworn, but the brow of your selfish man is 
often as smooth and firm as marble. A selfish man is often 
good-looking. Put not your faith, reader, in handsome people, 
—they are peg Simeon in novels,—but in real life avoid 
them, Aston Neville was a handsome man; that is to say, 
all his features were regular and well proportioned. Ladies 
would call him handsome, and that is at once sufficient tes- 
timony. But there was no expression on his countenance, 
and wherever that is the case, place little reliance on that 
man: he is all outward appearance. JI know there are all 
sorts of theories as to faces: some people put their trust in a 
mouth ; Napoleon used to repose confidently inanose; some 
ladies go even so far asa good pair of whiskers. But from 
a handsome man, without any expression on his face, you 
can tell nothing, and for that reason be very cautious of him. 
I like to read of hand men in fashi three-volume 
novels, with ‘their finely chiselled lips,’ and their * pure 
Grecian noses,’ and their ‘ivory foreheads,’ and their 
‘long black flowing hair,’ to which Rowland’s Macassar 
cannot add a charm, performing the noblest deeds with he- 
roic resolution, and at the very sacrifice of disarranging their 
locks. It is very delightful: but in real life, handsome men 
are, as a rule, the meanest of the mean. A handsome 
woman is bad enough, but a handsome man is ten times 
worse. Nature, philosophers tell us, always adds some com- 
pensatory ill to every charm she bestows. The beautiful 
snake is venomous, the gorgeous peacock is dumb, or, worse, 
has a hideous voice ; whilst the sweet nightingale is brown 
and ugly as a sparrow, Depend on it, the jaw of nature 
holds good with a handsome man, and that he always has 
some counterbalancing evil for his ‘ fine expressive eye,’ 
and his ‘delicately chiselled’ lips. Again, reader, do we 
say, admire to your utmost handsome men, with gold watch- 
chains, and rings on their fingers, as many as the Banbury 
damsel herself wore,who speak divinely and wittily, as long 
as they are safely confined between the boards of a fashion- 
able three-volume novel; but in the world, again we say, 
trust them not.” 


And his talk was talk in the manner of this : 


“ Aston Neville was a cautious man, who never dealt in 
opinions of his own ; he might, when occasion suited, borrow 
them second-hand. But generally, when questioned, he 
guarded his phrases with an ‘ if’—(‘ much virtue is there in 
| your if,’ even in these days),—or sheltered them under a 
| * perhaps,’—or avoided the question altogether, which is on 
| the whole the safest plan,—or pulled his imperial,—or felt his 
| long black whiskers, which were very handsome,—or rubbed 

his hands together, which were very white and delicate, and 
| had beautitul nails,—or, finally, talked about the weather.” 


| 


| Mr. Aston Neville had views of his own con- 
| cerning Minnie’s marriage ; she was to be made 

Lady Cokeborough, and exchange her youth and 
| fortune for the empty title of a rained nobleman. 
| But Reginald and Minnie had made up their 
minds to quite another ending to the pretty little 
idyll which began by the seashore of Morley, and 














courage, independence, and probity as its essential | which the handsome gipsy woman, “who sud- 
characteristics : but he belongs to no “school,” and | denly flushed up from the heather, like some 
is just a fine-hearted noble-spirited fellow, with | black game,” might have prophesied, had the boy 
clear bright eyes, and a grasp that makes the | and girl been a year or two older. And as Mrs. 
blood go right down to the heart. The only son | Neville favoured them, they carried on their 
of a father singularly like him, but with a | bright, wholesome, natural love affair with per- 
“savage” element in him not perpetuated in Re- | fect ease of conscience, and with the most con- 
ginald, he is left an orphan when quite a boy, and | tented assurance in the justice of the future. Their 
thrown into the despotic guardianship of his | faith did not deceive them. After the due 
military uncle, Colonel Ancaster — the brother of | amount of suffering, the horizon clears ; the death 
his mother — who had always regarded his sister’s | of dear Mrs. Neville and little charming Flo 
marriage with the savage as a family degrada- soften the hard man’s heart, and, to preserve the 
tion, and is not therefore disposed to hold his | last remnant of his once blooming and happy 
nephew in high favour. Suddenly transplanted | home, Mr. Neville consents tothe marriage be- 





from the love and freedom of home to the narrow 
pride and hard despotism of Merepool Abbey, the 
poor boy’s life is a sad scene of neglect, coldness, 
and depression. But Mr. Wise does not attempt 


tween Minnie and Reginald, and the curtain falls 
in the good old happy orthodox style. 

The following extract will show Mr. Wise’s 
powers of description : 


to philosophise herein; he paints no mental 
struggle, has nothing to do with introspection or 
subjectiveness, makes no impossible monster with 
intelligence disproportioned to his years,:-livine 


“ The time to see the old moor in its greatest beauty was 
about the middle of May, when for a little time the flowers 
of early.ana later spring meet, as it were, to hold a festival. 
The sun would then shine out warm and bright, and the wind 
came blowing across acres of golden gorse, sweetened with 











its perfume, and mixed, too, with the breath of the haw- 
thorn. All round the gorse then twinkles for miles ; and by 
its side, as if striving to overtop it, grows the litile petty- 
whin with its yellow blossoms; and the great holly and 
‘holm’ bushes stand out ever green, budding with their 
clusters of little white waxen flowers, whilst the ‘ knee- 
holm,’ as the butcher’s broom is there called, grows by their 
side beaded with crimson berries, and the ‘ black-heart’ is 
flowering with its pink bells, and the fern is shooting up its 
long crosier-headed stems. Great belts of firs enclosed the 
oak-woods which then were budding into the tenderest green, 
breaking into shades of delicate amber and gold, in strange 
contrast to the deep dark green of the firs; andthe ‘rainers,’ 
as the bark-peelers were called, were then busy, and here 
and there the felled oaks lay on the ground with their great 
naked white bones, And in the fir-woods the ground was 
brown with the shreddings of the pine, and strewed with fir- 
apples, whilst the squirrel leaped out from its nest, and a 
sweet smell of gum-resin perfumed the everlasting twilight 
of the place ; and then the sun would shine through, gilding 
the columns of the fir-trees half-way up, and making the 
pane between them paved as it were with solid gold ; and 
then in some glade would flutter the brown gipsy tents, look- 
ing like the covered tops of waggons placed on the ground, 
with the blue smoke sailing up clear in the air, and the wild 
gipsy boys and girls racing up and down.” 


And the picture before the sad shipwreck 
which left Reginald an orphan is exceedingly 
artistic : 

“It was already nearly the middle of spring ;_and the oaks 
in the ‘bunny ” were gilded with amber; Reginald had 
come home from school for his Easter holidays, which were 
now nearly over. Everything in the ‘bunny’ was bright 
with April; there are always then a number of flowers which 
come together, and go away together, and are constant 
friends. This April it was as it has been in all former 
Aprils. There was the leafless blackthorn in full flower 
along the hedges, and the bright marigolds flocking by the 
sides of streams, and the ladies’-smocks waving their silvery 
blossoms along the trenches, whilst the primroses had full 
possession of their favourite banks. These flowers are all 
ways faithful to one another, come what weather may ; and 
to-day they were all bright and brilliant in the April sun, 
It was agreed to go out for a sail for the last time during 
young Reginald’s holidays. ‘The sea to-day was sparkling 
with colours, deep green emerald darkening into intense 
violets and purples, with here and there a black patch like 
an island, the shadow of some cloud above, and then again 
deepening into the purest azure, and then as it neared the 
cliffs mellowing into rich olives and browns, marking how 
the sands were torn up by the waves. The bay was studded 
with ketches and sloops dredging for cement stone; far 
out at sea was a large man-ol-war stately tailing down 
channel,” 


In fact the whole book is full of beautiful pas- 
sages, teeming with colour, sunshine and life ; and 
giving evidence that with a little careful study, Mr. 
Wise may rank as one of the most successful and 
delightful of our best novelists: excepting, of 
course, the few who stand above all ordinary 
degrees of comparison. 











Getting On; a Tale of Modern English Life. Two 
Vols. (Loudon: James Hogg and Sons, 1860.) 


Tus work would require a notice of consider- 
able length, did it now make its first appear- 
ance as a candidate for public favour. It exhibits 
in many parts extraordinary talent, and in many 
others carelessness quite as extraordinary. The 
plot is in a high degree complicated, and gives 
rise to many scenes in which the author both 
requires and displays a large amount of dramatic 
and descriptive power. The hero is more than 
an improbability ; he is an actual impossibility ; 
and many of the other characters are distorted 
and overstrained. The best part of the work de- 
scribes the rise and explosion of a bubble com- 
pany ; and throughout the whole of this narrative 
the author rises to the level of our very best writers. 
We regret that he should have wasted his powers 
in the attempt to make the hero work out a great 
moral and religious problem far beyond his reach. 
The result is that, without intending it, the au- 
thor makes his hero mad, and gives him a mad- 
man’s work to do. The book bears tokens of 
being a first attempt; and we may comfort the 
author, by assuring him that it has in it the making 
of a first-rate novel; only let him in future avoid 
such portraiture as that of the literary baronet, 
Sir Howard Leslie Howard Trevelyan. It goes 
far beyond the limits of literary license to invent a 
life and adventures for such a man as the original 
of this sketch. 





Truth answers best. (London: Bentley, 1860.) 
Tus is one of those charming little books which 
Mr. Bentley is sending forth to the world in drab 
coats and rich linings. The story is a semi-his- 
torical one ; it gives the life and adventures, which 
may be true, for anything we know to the con- 
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trary, of Jean Hervagault, the tailor’s son, who | and her elder-flower wine and diet cake 


assumed the name and title of Louis XVII., and 
expiated his miserable imposture by a wretched 
life and a premature death. The clever adven- 
turer is ably and beautifully contrasted by his 
high-minded and honourable foster-sister, who, 
being a daughter of the aristocracy, saved from 
destruction during the tumult of the Revolution 
by an old priest, and adopted by the benevolent 
tailor, is finally restored to her proper position in 
society. Thus imposture is punished, honourable 
conduct rewarded, and the motto worked out that 

‘ Truth answers best.’ 

The Wood Rangers (from the French of Luis de 
Bellemare.) By Captain Mayne Reid. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 

Captain Mayne Rerp has been too long a 

favourite and a successful writer not to claim in- 

dulgence for a chance failure. Of the present 
work -—- which is the failure under notice -- we 
will only say that we grieve that he has consented 
to put his name to such a farrago of sentimental 


trash, or that he should tarnish his purer laurels | which we take the above extract, there are five 


respectively, “ Meg of | 


with such very coarse “ blue fire.” The book, 
from beginning to end, is utterly unworthy of 
him, whether as author or compiler, and the 
sooner it is carted down with kindred rubbish to 
oblivion, the better it will be for the reputation of 
our old favourite, and for the future popularity of 
the present hero of every schoolboy in England. 





Meg of Elibank, and other Tales. 
of the “ Nut-brown Maids.” 
lished in Fraser’s Magazine. 
and Son.) 


By the Author 
Originally pub- 
(John W. Parker 


We have frequently had occasion to animadvert | 


in rather severe terms on the want of vigour, life, 
and truth to nature so often displayed in the 
productions of modern novel-writers. We are 
overrun with novels which have nothing to re- 
commend them but dreary, weak, and verbose 
descriptions of character, or stupid, flippant, and 
mawkish attempts at humour. Some writers, 
fondly believing themselves to be gifted with 
formidable powers of wit and satire, think it ne- 
cessary to turn all persons and things into ridicule. 
These excellent and shallow-hearted persons can- 
not discriminate between things that are ridiculous 
and things that are not so; all things alike must 
suffer from their skathful pen. 

It is pleasant, therefore, to meet with a writer 
like the author of the tales now before us, in which 
we find genuine sparkling humour, without the 
least approach to coarseness — descriptions of 
character fresh as nature—-and a style of compo- 
sition which is light and tripping without being 
feeble. 

The following extract from “ Squire Bolton’s 
Transgression,” will serve as a good example: 








“ Where, think you, Joan Littlepage resided ? Not in any | 
of the railed-in houses in the high street up which the Squire | 


marched, n 
survived the ruined cathedral, above which the new moon 
was rising ; not in the vicarage, nor even in the doctor’s 
dwelling; but in the back parlour of a little shop of hosiery, 
perfumes, gold and silver embroidery, afd spangles, that was 
niched into an angle of the market-place. 

that Sylvia demeaned herself ; Joan £ 
trance in the first houses of Market Northorpe, was the 
grand-daughter of an unfortunate gentleman whose fortune 
went in the South Sea affair ; her pedigree was rather better 
than Sylvia Bolton’s, and thaugh she had fallen to be sup- 
ported by the proceeds of the little shop kept by her grand- 
mother—a fine old lady—her faithful servant Bell, and Joan 
herself = market days), not a soul in Market Northorpe 
ventured to look down on Mistress Joan, no, nor to conde- 
scend to her. She went to the assize balls in her ancestral 
brocades and diamond snaps; she stood next the Honourable 
Miss Annesley on the race course. Mrs. Myres, the rich gro- 
cer’s wife, felt herself highly honoured when Mistress Joan 
gossiped with her over the counter, so that she was at liberty 
to send Mrs. Littlepage, within the hour, the offering of a 
pound of her best green tea, or a bag of her largest chestnuts 
to spit in the sea-coal fire. 

“ Old Mrs. Littlepage was almost as rosy and hearty as the 
Squire ; she had taken her poverty patiently, unaccompanied 
as it was hy any diminution of the world’s respect. She wore 
her scarlet gown, plaited frills, and drawn-silk hood while 
she served her customers, and was never disturbed by a sense 
of incongruity, or reminded painfully that she had seen better 
days. She could tell stories of the Bloody Circuit, and the 
ad maidens who cast their primroses and violets before 

onmouth ; and how the Princess Mary came back their 

ueen, and was as humble and loving a wife as any village 
e inall England. 
“Mrs. Littlepage had her cherry-brandy for the Squire, 


ding here and there; not in the close which | 


Don’t suppose | 
ittlepage had the en- | 








for Sylvia; and 
many a granny’s ‘puss,’ and ‘chit,’ and ‘sweet,’ for her 
equally with Joan. And she loved them both so dearly, and 
held laborious Bell in such close esteem, and was so well dis- 
posed towards the rest of the world, that it was a marvel that 
she had still a large corner in her heart, and a considerable 
portion of her garrulous tongue, for Peter the cat. 

* * Come away, Sylvie,’ she would say: ‘give us your 
country news. Bless us! the girl’s rosy cheeks will be the 
young sirs’ death, one of these days. Whether is it to be 
young Armytage, or his cousin ? You need not blush, Sylvie 

olton. Joan here stands long at the wall. Well, young 
Armytage’s father stole a grass-green knot, and something 
else, the day I won the arrow in Hathaway Park. The times 
have grown tame. Bonny lasses are scarce, or bold lads not 
so willing as they were wont Such a capering as we used to 
have. Is the spinach ready, Sylvie? Has your mother tried 
the sprig of rosemary on her pillow to keep away restlessness 
and ill dreams ? Bell need not mind the shop when she has 
that ache in her back. I'll just turn the key in the lock ; if 
anybody else comes, they can return in the morning. Hist, 
Peter, do you lift your tail at Sylvie? You are very par- 


| ticular ! you did not caterwaul two hours last night with Sim 


Tayler’s cat that wants a leg, taken off in the rabbit's trap. 
He is acunning rogue, Peter ; he is up in the buckle because 
he caught a mouse this week ; he did, Sylvie, as near a rat as 
need be. Will you havea oem my dear? No? I believe 
it is Ned who tries his mother’s box. But you should prac- 
tise it, Sylvie; if taken with an air it is a pretty accomplish- 
ment ; it clears the sight, and it is a privilege of people of 
degree. Secome your degree, Miss, that is a safe rule.’ ” 


Besides “ Squire Bolton’s Transgression,” from 
1 


other tales, entitled 
Elibank,” “ The Laird’s Seam,” “ A Wooing 





and Wedding of 17—,” “ Lady Strathmore’s , 


Daughter,” and “‘ Hector Garret of Otter.” 


They all display an amount of excellence which | 


we do not often meet with. The incidents, with- 
out being in the least melodramatic, are worked- 
up with much force and power. In short, they 
are such as enable us heartily to recommend our 
readers to peruse for themselves, in full confidence 
that they will thoroughly enjoy them. 





POETRY, 
Baby May, and other Poems, on Infants. 
W. C. Bennett. (Chapman and Hall.) 


Mr. Bennett is well-known to our readers as 
one of the most popular of English poets. He 
is pre-eminently a song-writer, and his effusions 
are distinguished more by their quiet winning 
graces, their true feeling and tenderness, than by 
any ostentation of art. 

“Baby May” is one of his very happiest 
efforts. Many of his poems on infants are full of 
gentle touching pathos, while others are bright 
and smiling as a sunbeam, We give the following 
as a specimen : 


TO A LADY I KNOW, AGED ONE. 


O sunny curls! O eyes of blue! 
The hardest natures known, 
Baby, would softly speak to you, 7 
With strangely tender tone ; 
What marvel, Mary, if from such 
Your sweetness, love would call, 
We love you, baby, O how much, 
Most dear of all things small! 


Unborn, how, more than all on earth, 
Your mother yearn’d to meet 

Your dream’d-of face; you, from your birth, 
Most sweet of all things sweet ! 

Even now for your small hands’ first press 
Of her full happy breast, 

How oft does she God's goodness bless, 
And feel her heart too blest ! 


You came, a wonder to her eyes, 
That doated on each grace, 
Each charm that still with new surprise 
She show’d us in your face : 
Small beauties ? ah, to her not small, 
How plain to her blest mind ! 
Though, baby dear, I doubt if all, 
All that she found, could find. 


A year has gone, and, mother, say, 
“hrough all that year’s blest round, 

In her, has one sweet week or day 
Not some new beauty found ? 

What moment has not fancied one, 
Since first your eyes she met ? 

And, wife, 1 know you have not done 
With finding fresh ones yet. 


Nor I; for, hag some new charm 
Each coming hour supplies, 

So sweet, we think change can but harm 
Your sweetness in our eyes, 

Till comes a newer, and we know 
As that fresh charm we see, 

In you, sweet Nature wills to show 

‘ow fair a babe can be. 


Kind God, that gave this precious gift, 
More clung-to every day, 

To Thee our eyes we trembling lift— 
Take not Thy gift away! 


By 








Looking on her, we start in dread, 
We stay our shuddering breath, 

And shrink to feel the terror said 
In that one dark word—death. 


O tender eyes ! O beauty strange ! 
When childhood shall depart, 

O that thou, babe, through every change, 
May’st keep that infant heart ! 

O gracious God ! O this make sure, 
That, of no grace beguiled, 

The woman be in soul as pure 
As now she is a child ! 


What again can be more exquisite than the 
tenderness and pathos embodied in the poem, en- 
titled “ Baby’s Shoes”! Although better known 
than many of the other poems, we cannot resist 
our inclination to give it a place in those columns : 

BABY’S SHOES. 
O rTuose little, those little blue shoes! 
Those shoes that no little feet use ! 
O the price were high 


That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes ! 


For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother’s eyes meet, 
That, by God’s good will, 
Years since grew still, 
And ceased from their totter so sweet ! 
And O, since that baby slept, 
So hush’d,—how the mother has kept 
With a tearful pleasure, 
That little dear treasure, 
And o’er them thought and wept ! 


For they mind her for evermore 
Of a patter along the floor, 
And blue eyes she sees 
Look up from her knees, 
With the look that in life they wore. 


As they lie before her there, 
There babbles from chair to chair 
A little sweet face, 
That’s a gleam in the place, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 
Then O wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use, 
And whose sight makes such fond tears start. 
How many a mother’s heart has been stirred by 
these lines, which appeal to some of the holiest 
feelings of our nature! ‘“ Baby May, and other 
Poems on Infants” is really in its way a little 
casket of jewels, full of love, and sweet sympathy 
for children,—the genuine outpourings of a manly 
and affectionate heart. 


Echoes from the Harp of France. By Harriet M. 
Carey. (Saunders, Otley and Co.) 


A First inspection of this work induces a pre- 
judice against it, for very many of the earlier 
pages are filled with the mutual compliments of 
author, editor, and a third personage in the shape 
of a French provincial reviewer; but a closer ex- 
amination proves that poetry is not always absent 
from the verses, that this translated harp can yield 
harmony,—in short, the book is wondrously 
unequal. Take an example, André Chenier’s 
expression “ Pourtant j’avais quelque chose li” 
is thus translated, “I have something there.” 
Can anything be balder? And yet the same 
writer has elaborated the following lyrical and 
poetic rendering from Victor Hugo : 
“Twas Christmas—and the bells that warned 
To midnight mass had tolled ; 
And brightly did the hollied gems 
Each Norman arch enfold ! 
The ivy hung rejoicingly, 
Gladness in every spray ; 
The Church puts forth her shoots of hope 
Amid the world's decay ! 


“*T was Christmas, and the choral train 

Had raised the angels’ song ; 

Sweet notes of peace—goodwill to men, 
Fioat o’er the listening throng ! 

Amid the joyous crowd stood one, 
Upon that festive night, 

The tear that gathered in her eye 
Half hid the dazzling light !” 

Whether French songs can be turned into 
English verse is very questionable ; the difference 
in the geniuses of the two languages becomes only 
too apparent when their poetry is contrasted. No 
Frenchman has shown himself fitted to the task of 
reducing English verse into French : and the only 
English writer who has proved himself equal to 
translating French lyrics is Mr. Robert Brough ; 
and we need hardly say his one or two adaptations 
of Béranger are not equal to the originals. 
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~ SHORT NOTICES. 


Our Homeless Poor, and what we can do to help 
them. By the Author of “ Helen Lindsay, or the 
Trial of Faith.” (Nisbet.) Of all classes of li- 
terature, that which is at once the most monoto- 
nous and the least objectionable consists of pub- 
lieations intended to aid practical social reform. 
They issue from the press in great numbers, 


and are for the most part re-arrangements of | 


printed intelligence ; and yet it would be impos- 
sible to open them in any other than a friendly 
spirit, The present author tells us very little 
that we have not read before, and her practical 
theories are not too brilliant; yet her chapters, in 
common with those of other books of a similar 
nature, may be the means of much good. She 
states that the refuges for the poor are not suffi- 
ciently comfortable, and tells us that “ want Is a 
large forge, where chains are daily cast that 
bind souls to ruin and despair.” She urges pro- 
miscuous charity, and condemns its opponents; 
she protests against the low rate of payment to 
needlewomen, and condemns the shameful sweat- 
ing system. 
praiseworthy, it yields no practical results. She 

urges the power and value of sympathy; its 

power and value have been urged before. She 

points out that there is a Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals, and submits that an 

association for the protection of over-worked 

house-servants should be organised, totally ob- 

livious of the obstacles which stand in the way of 

such a proposal. The one practical scheme the 

authoress offers has already been carried out— 

the establishment of a registry for needlewomen 

who are willing to go out to day-work. How 

this project works we do not know, and are not 

told; but we have the knowledge that a re- 

fuge for women who have fallen as low as 

women can fall is not overburdened with the 

needlework which the inmates are required to do, 

—nor does the refuge contain a vast number of 

the degraded women it was built to receive. Still 

the idea of the registry is good—may its success 

be equal to the hopes of its founders! The au- 

thoress has much to say of the Fieid Lane Refuge. 

Amongst other matter, she tells the following 

tale : 

“Tt was late at night ; the boy was admitted; and, in the 
morning, on being told of the ragged school in connection 
with the building, promised to attend. 

‘He went punctually at the hour named. The lady in 
whose class he was placed had hardly addressed him, when 
the tones of his voice, his intelligent look, made her eye him 
with suspicion. In spite of rags, wretchedness, and famine, 
she detected something so superior in his address and manver 
to the group around him, that her curiosity was aroused, and 
she questioned him as to his history. 

** With a crimson cheek and averted eye, a common tale he 
told of want and suffering, It was at once detected as a 
fabrication. Another and another more plausible were sup. 
plied; still the lady was not satisfied, but more and more the 
conviction gathered ground that some hidden story lay con- 
cealed, and that a mother was somewhere mourning for a 
lost child. Nothing, however, could she elicit from the boy ; 
but, becoming deeply interested in him, she determined, 
until more light was thrown on the case, she would not lose 
sight of him. Accordingly, she became his protector, and a 
true friend she proved herself. She fed him, saw that he was 
lodged, and used every endeavour to win his confidence by 
kindness, 

“‘ Nor was her goodness lost on the ragged boy ; he became 
willing, tractable, obedient, attached himself to her, showing 
by many gentle ways his sense of her kindness. 

““ Six long months she bore with him, teaching him lessons 
of Christian love, practically, experimentally. e became ill 
—she nursed him with maternal care. Well may it be said 
that ‘ continual dropping will wear away a stone.’ At length 
her patience was rewarded, the pent-up torrent of pride and 
fear that had barred the boy’s heat gave way under the sun- 
shine of her unwearied love, and, sobbing out his thanks with 
true gratitude, the outcast lad poured into his benefactor’s ear 
his tale of sorrow. 

* All cannot be here narrated—suffice it to say, he was the 
eldest son of a clergyman, a man of wealth, living fur away 
from London. Vicious and bad companions had at first lured 
the boy from his home, beguiling him into mischief and sin, 
then leaving him alone to meet their certain reward.” 

The narration of the meeting of the father and 
son is very touching. Doubtless this book will 
have a very large circulation. 

The Widow Green and her Three Nieces. By 
Mrs. Ellis, (Partridge.) The authoress of the 
“Women of England” is one of the best intentioned 
ladies in the lend, but unfortunately she is some- 
what Utopian and infinitely didactic. The widow 
Green has three nieces, Mary, a very good girl, 


But, though all this energy is fit and | 








for she has been brought up by the widow,—a 
model; Harriet, who “ will not think ;” and Jane, 
who is careless almost beyond redemption. These 
maidens go out to service, and to the little domes- 
tie scenes in which they take parts, the widow 
plays an admonitory chorus. Jane and Harriet 
neglect their aunt’s advice and suffer infinitely ; 
while even Mary is an example of sin, by ulti- 
mately taking one walk with a handsome young 
farmer instead of going to evening church. The 
danger the almost perfect Mary has nearly in- 
curred is shown by James Ryan, the young far- 
mer, getting intoxicated, and though the widow 
hopes he will take the pledge he does not. Ulti- 
mately Mary marries a right-minded young man, 
and the other nieces arrive at such good fortune 
as by their inferiority they deserve. It is ques- 
tionable whether such books as “ The Widow 
Green” do not do the cause they would serve 
more harm than good;—for they too frequently 
cast ridicule upon the honesty and virtue they 
would reverence, When Mrs. Ellis puts the 
following words into her widow’s mouth, little 
objection can be taken : 


“It strikes me the greatest fault most servants have in 
this way is, that they busy themselves about one thing, 
working, perhaps, very hard at that, and so do not thin 
of any other. I knew a cook who never could think about 
the kitchen-fire, except when the meat was ready to be put 
down toroast. And yet what a number of things areally good 
cook must think about, almost at once—all the different kinds 
of meat and vegetables to be served up at the same time ; all 


| the sauces ; all the flavourings ;—and then all the plates and 








dishes to be kept hot. 1am sure I have been astonished at 
some cooks I have seen; and the more so because I knew 
it was all done by thinking.” 

But when Mrs. Ellis says of one of the most 
ennobling passions conferred upon men and 
woinen—‘“ Don’t talk to me about falling in love ; 
a modest prudent woman has no business with 
falling in love,”—she states that which we trust 
she knows to be an absurdity. 

We leave it to the reader to pronounce on the 
following culmination : 

‘* But when people found fault with her, especially if they 
were angry, or blamed her, then she thought things were 
going wrong with her, 

** This was often the case with poor Jane, simply because 
she sought the favour of man more than the favour of Goi. 
In short she disliked blame more than she disliked jdoing 
wrong.” 

Lessons for the Young on the Six Days of 
Creation. By L. Gaussen, D.D., Geneva. (Hamil- 
ton). Even those divines and laymen who differ 
from Drs. Gaussen and Merle d’Aubigné, have a 
kind word for those ministers, for they are gentle, 
temperate, and yet withal firm. Dr. Gaussen’s 
books have been well received in England, and 
still more so in Scotland—doubtless these lessons 
for the young will obtain an equal success. Dr. 
Gaussen interprets the six days as denoting six 
periods. An extended review of this work is not 
possible—a quotation from its pages is surely 
admissible : 

“What more beautiful image is there in all nature to de- 
signate mysterious creative power, than that of a bird, which 
remains twenty days in silence hatching its egg, until at last 
from that appareutly lifeless egg you see coming to the light, 
full of life, grace, and beauty, the young peacock, the young 
swan, the young humming-bird, or the young nightingale, 
which is about to begin its existence and charm our eyes. 

“Tt was thus, then, that, in the first day of the creation, 
the Holy Spirit moved on the waters. He brooded in silence, 
as on an egg, over that shapeless, desolate earth which, co- 
vered with darkness, was rushing through: space, without 
glory, without life, without light ; and there in his might He 
prepared all the grandeurs of the creation,” 

The Public Speaker, and How to Make One. 
By a Cambridge Man. (Nisbet.) This is a 
brilliant book, for it is plentifully enriched with 

Addisonian jewels; but having read it from the title- 
page to the last, we are compelled to admit that 
we do not know “ how to make a public speaker,” 
and it is just possible that the anonymousness 
of the Cambridge man will be a sufficient evidence 
that he has not discovered a royal road to oratory. 
The essence of the argument exhibited seems to 
be, that a man may become an orator if he chooses; 
— but this fact has certainly been known from 
the days of Cicero. The Cambridge man also 
recommends the practice of oratorical family 
reading of newspapers and books. It seems to 
us that the author, having {determined to write a 
book entitled “ The Publi¢ Speaker,” has achieved 
it— voila tout. Whether a real Manual of 








Oratory is wanted at all — if such a phenomenon 
could exist—is quite another question ; an answer 
to which may be found in the Commons. Several 
members of the Lower House, who have little or 
no oratorical power, are listened to with an eager- 
ness which could not be greater were a Pitt or a 
Burke to stand in the midst of the legislators. 
In these business days an appeal to the reason 
rather than to the passions is required, and ora~ 
tory, except in the pulpit or on the stage, is but 
tco frequently stigmatised with aterm which is 
more easily comprehended than written. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. (Longmans.) With January comes the 
third number of the new edition of this valuable 
work, concluding the article on Boring, and pro- 
ceeding as far in the C’s as Calomel. The arti- 
cles bear evidence of great care, and contain a 
large amount of matter not in the original edition. 
Thus, under the head of “ Brass,” we have an ac- 
count of a new method of producing that alloy 
in a malleable state, while “ Bread” is illustrated 
with descriptions of the recent processes of Dr. 
Dauglish, and the improved oven of M. Rolland. 
“ Brewing ” receives acareful notice, with diagrams 
of machinery; and “ Bricks” are treated in a 
similar way. Among the C’s we find “ Cables,” 
brought down to the history of the largest iron 
cable ever made,—that for the Leviathan or Great 
Eastern; and the paper on “Calico Printing” 
thoroughly revised. Thus it will be seen that 
the character of this important work is well 
sustained, and that the new edition bids fair to be 
—with due allowance for difference of dates—even 
better than the old one was at the time of its ap- 
pearance. 


The Edinburgh Review reached us late. The 
present number is more than usually instructive 
and entertaining; the article upon Mortality in 
Trades and Professions excites a melancholy 
interest. “ We are convinced,” says the writer, 
when he is speaking of the unhealthy influences 
of the baking trade, “ the public cannot be aware 
that they eat their daily bread at the expense of 
the life-blood of the producers”; for on the au- 
thority of Dr. Guy, 31 in 100 bakers habituaily 
spit blood. This is certainly very shocking to 
read, and we very much wish we could flatter 
ourselves that the article will incite capitalists of 
all descriptions to do what they can to counteract 
the deadly effects of those occupations which 
bring them wealth. It may be useful to those who 
suffer from loss of appetite to learn, on very com- 
petent authority, that absinthe and bitters bear no 
comparison as provocatives with the inexpensive 
and savoury effluvium enjoyed gratis by the 
nightman. Of course it must be a misprint, but 
it looks odd to read in so learned a Review as the 
Edinburgh of a toxocologist, by which name Pro- 
fessor Taylor is designated. Particularly worthy 
of attention also are the critiques upon Rawlin- 
son’s Herodotus, Lord Elgin’s Mission to China 
and Japan, Souvenirs and Correspondence of Ma- 
dame Récamier; and the volume closes with an 
exceptional tribute to the memory of Lord 
Macaulay. 


The Re-Burial, or the Grave in Galilee. By the 
Author of Uriel. (John Chapman.) This is a 
poem which we have received,—and read. The 
author will probably understand why we would 
rather not say anything more about it. 


Parker's Church Calendar and General Almanack 
for 1860, and The Oxford Diocesan Calendar and 
Clergy List for 1860. (J. H. and J. Parker.) We 
can recommend very highly these very useful and 
comprehensive calendars. 


We have also before us the second number of 
the Manchester Review, which contains some ex- 
cellent articles. That on the “ Rifle Movement” 
is especially noticeable. The leading idea, as well 
as the general arrangement of the paper, is very 
good. Its writers take a high tone; and if future 
numbers contain as much interesting matter, and 
exhibit as much ability, as that now before us,|we 
have no doubt of its success. 
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Ondercurrents Overlooked, by the Author of 
Flemish Interiors, Realities of Paris Life, in Two 
Vols. London: Bentley. 1860. This work is, 
we understand, from the pen of a lady, and if a 
lady thinks fit to write a book, to show that the 
English, that is, the poorer classes of the English, 
are the most ruffian-like, villanous, licentious, 
and degraded people in the universe, and that 
crime and vice are almost unknown in France; 
that the Sabbath, as a rule, is kept in Paris and 
not in London ; that English workhouses are dens 
of wretchedness and oppression, and similar in- 
stitutions in Roman Catholic countries are mild 
forms of paradise intended to prepare the poor for 
something better’; if, in addition, she undertakes 
to prove that all this arises from Protestantism 
prevailing here and Romanism in the other 
countries in question, all we can say is, that she 
is perfectly at liberty to do so: but we object to 
these two volumes on various grounds: and first, 
as to the title, Underewrrents Overlooked. Now 
one-third of this book is made up of police reports, 
taken bodily out of the morning papers, and how 
those things can be said to be overlooked which 
are thus brought to the knowledge of some mil- 
lions of readers, and to rectify which some 
hundreds and thousands of earnest men and women 
too are labouring day by day and night by night, 
is to us a puzzle; but probably the lady merely 
means that they are looked over, and not for- 
gotten. We object to the sly little bits of scandal 
-rom time to time’ insinuated about Protestant 
clergymen ; we object to stories half told, and left 
to make an impression, which impression would be 
removed were the story completed; we object to 
the repetition of the atrocious calumny about 
Archbishop Whateley and his Charge ; we object 
to the general want of dates and verifications 
throughout the book ; and we cannot help thinking 
that the Roman Catholic body in England, for 
whose honourable feeling and straightforward 
conduct we have the greatest respect, will be far 
from thanking their lady advocate for these two 
very injudicious volumes. 

Gog and Magog, by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
(John Camden Hotten) is a very nice little book 
in every way. It has a pleasing exterior, and an 
instructive interior; its printing is good, its illus- 
tration good, and its style good; lovers of civic 
antiquarianism and giant-worshippers would do 
well to consult it, It is a pity that in a book 
generally so well got up there should be two 
misprints in ten lines of Latin verse; has not a 
word, dropped out also in the line, 

“« Vidi, et exsurgas, dixit, speciosior aula ? ”” 

At p. 102 again, there are two misprints in three 
Greek words: a little care would prevent these 
blemishes. 

Jona. By James H. Wilson. (.indd and 
Glass.) We have not time to investigate .tho- 
roughly the claims of this book upon public atten- 
tion, tempting as its title is. There are, however, 
upon a cursory glance, symptoms of great weak- 
ness, which warn us not to trust too much to Mr. 
Wilson ; he gives us the following startling note 
at p. 15:—“ The Greek word (sic) Scotia, by 
which name Scotland was latterly known to the 
Romans, literally means darkness, and so late as 
the 10th century Scotland was dark with forests.” 
But Ireland was also sometimes called Scotia. 
fact, we had been living in the simple belief that 
the country was so called from Claudian’s Scoti, 
a tribe of Caledonians who dwelt in the south of 
Caledonia and in Ireland. Atp. 27, there is a 
nice little Latin nut to crack: “ qui obtulor ni- 
sulam,” may be a correct extract, but it should 
have been explained; we can get as far as “ insu- 
lam,” instead of “ nisulam,” but no further. It will 
besides be new to some to find, as they will at p. 
74, that Louis (sic) IX. (poor Saint Louis !) had 
a hand in the infamous St. Bartholomew massacre 
in 1572. On the whole, we should recommend 
readers to be cautious. 

Thom’s Almanac and Official Directory. Very 
excellent in its way, well arranged, and containing 
nc useful information, not to be found else- 
where. % 
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Tales from Blackwood. Vol. VII, (William 


Blackwood and Sons.) This volume will be 
hailed with as much pleasure as its predecessors. 
It is gratifying to have our old favourites from 
Maga bound up in a portable volume by them- 
selves, 

Messrs. Knight and Son’s little books, Dail 
Bible Teachings, The Children’s Harp, and Rills 
Jrom the Fountain have so praiseworthy an aim, 
that they would be worthy of commendation were 
the contents less intrinsically good than they are; 
though, of course, some persons might feel dis- 
posed to ask Dr. Newton if any man is likely to 
be “great in the sight of God.” 

Messrs, Ward and Co., with the Teacher’s 
Offering, the Sabbath, and the Faithful Friend, 
strive to promote the good cause of intellectual 
and religious education, 

History of the Church of Lyminge (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co,) deserves attention. 

Watson’s First, Second, and Third Books of 


Reading, and Khetorical Reader and Speaker, are | 


commendable efforts to supply supposed wants. 
Anderson's Mercantile Letters (iffingham Wil- 
son) has achieved a tenth edition. 
The Primeval Language of Man (Bosworth and 


Harrison) was, according to Mr. Tudor, the | 
Hebrew, and all the world will some day revert | 


to it. 
Another new Magazine or Journal has just at- 


tracted our notice, entitled the New Zealand | 


Examiner, “a monthly journal, exclusively de- 
voted to the interests of the New Zealand settle- 
ments.” Aceording to the prospectus of this 
journal, “whatever affects the colony of New 
Zealand in its internal arrangements or foreign 


relations, will be intelligently, comprehensively, | 
and impartially discussed in the columns of the | 


New Zealand Examiner.” This object is ob- 
viously so excellent that we cannot but wish the 
proprietor of the journal every success. 


The following are among the new editions of 
books which lie upon our table : 

Pietas Privata: Prayers and Meditations ; 
chiefly from the writings of Hannah More. Ward 
and Co. Paternoster Row. Also a Small Pocket 
Edition of the above work. 

The Household of Sir Thomas More. By the 
author of Mary Powell. (Hall, Virtue and Co.) 

Grammaire Frangaise, and Histoire des Princi- 
paux Ecrivains Francais. Par Antonin Roche. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 

Quits. By Baroness Tautpheus, ‘the Author 
of The Initials. (Richard Bentley.) 

Recollections of the last Four Popes, and of Rome 
in their Times. By Cardinal Wiseman. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 


We have also received a pamphlet on the Re- | 


form Question, being a reprint from the Constitu- 
tional Press Magazine of January 1st; and Plain- 


spoken’s Letters on the Revision of the Liturgy, | 


which originally appeared in the John Bull. 





LIST, OF NEW BOOKS. 


About (E,), The Roman Question, 2nd ed. post 8vo. 73. 6d. 

Adye (J.), A Review of the Crimean War, 8vo. 73. 6d. 

a CW.), Day and Night, Songs and other Poems, new 
ed. 12) 

Alston 

yal Navy, |2mo. 7s. 6d. % 

Beard ui R.), The Confessional, a View of Romanism, post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

* Reasons why I am a Unitarian, post 8vo. 2s. 

Blacker (B,), Brief Notes of Parishes of Booterstown and Donny- 

re 2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Book of Familiar Quotations, 2nd ed. 12mo. 5s. 

Brabazon (Capt.) Soldiers andtheir Science, post 8vo. 7s. ; 

Brewer (W.), Jesuitism, a Review of Comte Montalembert's 
Treatise, 8vo. 5s. 

Bungan {J-), Pilgrim's Progress, illustrated by C. A. Doyle, 12mo. 


Byron (Lord), Don Juan, complete, 12mo. 5s. 
Caillard (C.), French Correspondent, 12mo. 


Church (The), new series, vol, 2, 12mo. 1s. 9d.‘ . : 
Clark (D, K.), Recent Practice in Locomotive Engines, 4to. 35s. 
B (E.), Ch 
28. 


» Little Lectures for Little Folk, 16mo. 1s. 
Comprehensive Dictionary of raphy Library ed. 4to, 21s. 
onl Orders of 





Consolidated and Gen igh Court of Chancery, 8vo. 
‘3. 

Coote (C.), New Practice of the High Court of Admiralty, 8vo. 12s. 

Cracow in 1815 and 1 8vo. ls. 

Cromwell's Life, by, G t, new ed. post 8vo. 6s. 

Daiton (W.), Wolf Boy of China, 3rd ed. 12mo. 5s, 

Demosthenes on the Crown, Notes by ‘I. K. Arnold, new ed. 12mo. 


6d. 
tenes (J.), New General Atlas of Modern Geography, new cd. 
to. 158. 
Drawing-room Sybil. new ed. post 8vo. 





0. 6s. 
(A. H.), Seamanship and its Associated Duties in the | 


48. 6d. 
Coutlage Builder and Harness Makers’ res yaaa vol. 1. 4to. 20s, 


ldren at Church, Sermons to Children, ! vol. 16mo. 


Eek te) \Cadare by author of “ Smugglers and Foresters,"2 vols, 
8. 


post 8vo. 
} es yy (H. T.), Practical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers, 
English Cyclopedia Arte and Sciences, vol. 3, 4to. 12s. 
Fenton (R.) € Sere, in the Stereoscope, 12mo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Giles (Dr.), Key to the Classics. Plato's Dialogues, vol. 1. iSmo. 2s. 
| ” ” » New Testament. vol. 2. 12mo, 10s. 
| a Modern aati, Schiller’s Revolt of the Nether- 


| ands, 1 . 28. 6d. 
| Grey (Mrs.) The Gambler's Wife, new ed. 12mo. 2s, 

Grotius’s ‘Truth of the Christian Religion, Notes by Ledger, 8vo. 5s. 
Halcombe (H.), The Speaker at Homie, 2nd ed. Iuimo. 3s. 6d. 
Hallow Isle Tragedy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Heart Visions and Kealities, Poems of Hop2, post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Hodgson (C.), Instructions for Use of the Clergy, new ed. Syo. 12s, 
Hollingshead (J.), Te the Gilt Off, a West End Butt for all 


J * 12mo., 3s. 
Illustrated London News, vol. 35, folio, 188. 
Johnson (8. ), Prayers and Meditations, by Gresley, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Kinglake’s Eothen, Travels in the East, new ed. post 8vo. 78, Gd. 
London Catalogue of Periodicals, 1860, royal 8vo. le. 
Mac Cheyne (R.) Revival Truths, Sermons, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Mamma s Bible Stories, ith ed. 16mo. 2s. 67. 
Mangnall (R.), Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, by Cobbin, 
new ed. 12mo. 4s. 
Martineau (J.), Hymns for Christian Church and Home, new ed. 
18mo, 28. 10d. 
| Maxwell (J.), True Reform, or Character a Qualification for the 
| Franchise, 8vo. 2s. 
| Meek (R.), Times of Kefreshing to the Church of Christ, 12mo. 5s. 
| — 8 Ecclesiastical History, by Murdock and Keid, new ed. 
vo. . 
New Kelations and Bachelor's Hall, post ®vo. 10s. 6d. 
Tighe Lessons from Scripture, by author of Amy Herbert,’ 32mo. 


8. 
| Oxenden (A.), Pathway of Safety, new ed. 12mo. 2s. td. 
| Page (T.), diilford Haven, vo. 4s, 
| Rana, the Story of u Little Frog, 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
| Revival, The, a Weekly Record, vol. i. ito, Is. 94, 
Ross (Q. C.), Spain and the War with Morocco, 8vo. Is. 





Kushton (W. L.), Shakspeare’s Legal Maxims, l2mo. 1s. 

Sampson (Mrs, T’.), Christian Virtues, ed. by Rev. J. R. Major, 
l6mo, 2s. 6d, 

| Schaible (C.), Practical Elementary Exercises on Art of Thinking, 
i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

| Sheppard (C. W.), Sunshine in the Workhouse, 12mo. 2s. 

Sherwood (Mrs.), Lady of the Manor, new ed. 2 vols. 12mo, 38. 6d. 

Simms (F, W_), Practical Tunnelling, 2nd ed. to. 2s. 

Sleigh (W.C.), Personal Wrongs and Legal Remedies, 12mo. ¢s. 6d. 

Smith (W.), Principia Latina, a First Latin Cour 0. , 

Stewart (L.), Atheline, or the Castle by the Sca, 2 v 

Tegetmeier (W.B.), Manual of Domestic Economy, : 










oth ed, l2mo. 


Is. ° 
Tuchmann (Ll. M.), Practical Grammar of German Language 
2nd ed. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
Tudor (J.), On the Primeval Language of Man and Alphabetic 
riting, Dost 8vo. ls. 
Vanderkiste (R. W.), Dens of London, new ed. 12mo. 2+. 
Vincent (J.)}, Country Cottages, Designs for an Lmproved Class of 
_ Dwellings, Ato. 12s. 
Wills(W.W.), Old Leaves Gathered from “ Household Words,” 
post 8vo. 5s. 
Wilson ( W.), Gathered Together : Poems, 12mo. 5s. 
Wood (8.), Children of Other Lands, }6mo. 3s. 6d. 
Wontzer (A), Birst German Book for Beginners, 2nd ed. l2mo. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We regret to notice that among the Magazines 
Titan has not made its usual monthly appearance, 
having, we understand, given up its ghost with 
the old year. ‘Though among its staff of writers 
there were no genuine “ Titans,” yet occasionally 
there was much ability displayed in its pages. 

Sourn Kenstncton Museum. — During the 
week ending 14th January, 1860, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 5122; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 5501 ; on the three stu- 
dents’ days (admission to the public, 6¢.), 1436 ; 
| one students’ evening, Wednesday, 505; total, 
12,564; from the opening of the museum, 
1,228,426. 

CrystaL PaLace.—Return of admissions for 
six days ending Friday, January 13th, 1860 :— 
| Number admitted, including season-ticket holders, 
| 17,589. 

Institution oF Navat Arcuitects. — A 
meeting, consisting principally of private ship- 
builders and the shipbuilding officers of her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyards, was held on Monday evening 
at the house of the Society of Arts, John-street, 
Adelphi, for the purpose of establishing an /In- 
stitution of Naval Architects. This institution 
has, it appears, been in course of formation for 
several months past, during which period it has 
obtained the support of many eminent persons. 
Sir John Pakington, while First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was one of the first to afford it the weight 
of his influence by accepting a vice-presidentship, 
and with him are associated the Earl of Ellen- 
| borough, the Earl of Hardwicke, Sir Francis 
Baring, Sir James Graham, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Lord Clarence Paget, and Mr. H. T. L. Corry, 
all of whom have likewise accepted vice-presi- 
dentships. With these noblemen and gentlemen 
are also associated as vice-presidents several pro- 
fessional and scientific gentlemen, including 
Messrs. Watts and Lloyd, of the Surveyor of the 
Navy’s Department of the Admiralty; Mr. Abe- 
thell, master shipwright of Portsmouth Dockyard ; 
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Mr. John Laird, of Birkenhead; Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell; the Rev. D. Woolley, and the Rev. Canon 
Moseley, the two latter gentlemen being the 
authors of valuable writings on the theory of 
naval architecture ; and Mr. John Penn, the emi- 
nent marine engineer. The managing council of 
the institution consists exclusively of professional 
gentlemen, and comprises the master shipwrights 
of all her Majesty’s dockyards and several of 
their assistants. Mr. J. D’Aguilar Samuda, ship- 
builder, of Millwall, has been nominated treasurer. 
With the council are connected Mr. Joseph 
Maudslay, the eminent marine engineer, and Mr. 
J. Macgregor, of the Temple: and to these 
names were last evening added those of Sir W. 
Armstrong, Captain E. P. Halsted, R.N., and 
Captains Sullivan and Walker, of the Board of 
Trade, who will be invited to become associates of 
the council. A resolution was unanimously 





adopted requesting his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland to accept the office of president of | 
the institution. Mr. E. J. Reed, the naval editor | 
of the Mechanic’s Magazine, and the author of a | 
paper on the “ Ships of the Royal Navy,” read at | 
the Society of Arts in December, 1858, who has | 
acted as the organising honorary secretary of the , 
institution, was unanimously elected secretary. 
The design of the new institution was thus ex- 
plained to the meeting by the secretary : 

“The objects of the Institution of Naval Ar- 
chitects are wholly comprised under three heads : 
— First, The bringing together of those results 
of experience which so many ship-builders, marine 
engineers, naval officers, yachtsmen, and others 
are acquiring quite independent of each other in 
various parts of the country, and which, though | 
almost valueless while unconnected, will doubtless | 
tend much to improve our navies when brought 
together in the printed transactions of the insti- 
tution. Secondly, The carrying out by the collec- 
tive agency of the institution of such experi- 
mental and other inquiries as may be deemed 
essential to the promotion of the science and art 
of ship-building, but are of too great magnitude 
for private persons to undertake individually. 
Thirdly. The examination of new inventions, and 
the investigation of those professional questions 
which often arise and are left undecided, because 
no public body to which professional reference can 
be made now exists. The means by which it is 
proposed that the first of these objects shall be 
effected consists of the reading and discussion of 
papers at periodical meetings of the institution, 
the exhibition of drawings and models, the publi- 
cation of reports of the proceedings of the insti- 
tution, and the establishment of a professional 
library and museum. The means by which the 
second object is to be effected will, of necessity, 
vary with the nature of the inquiries to be insti- 
tuted. The objects embraced under the third 
head will be carried out either by the council or | 
by special committees appointed by it.” 

The council of the institution will meet again | 

| 








on Monday, January 30. 

WE understand that Mr. James Blackwood has 
the following works in preparation : —“ Maria | 
Graham, or the Old Home and the New,” by | 
Cecil Spenser; “Influence, or the Sisters,” by | 
Albyn Locke; “ Alive or Dead, a tale of St. 
Crispin’s Parish,” by Charles Howell. | 

THe PRESIDENT OF THE Royat INSTITUTE OF | 
Arcurrects.—On Monday evening a very nu- | 
merous and influential meeting of the Institute | 
was held to elect a President, in the place of the | 
late Right Hon. Earl de Grey; Mr. George God- | 
win, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Tite, M.P., moved | 
a resolution affirming that on the present occasion 
the president should be elected from amongst the 
Fellows of the Institute. Professor Donaldson 
moved an amendment to the effect that the Council 
should invite some distinguished nobleman to 
accept the office. Mr. Scott, A.R.A., Mr. Smirke, 
R.A., Mr. Pennethorne, Mr. Barry, Mr. Wyatt, 
and others spoke on the subject, and ultimately 
the motion and amendment were withdrawn, and 

Mr. Cockerell, R.A., was elected President. 
Matis To AND FROM JERSEY AND GUERNSEY. 
—The auxiliary mails to and from Jersey and 


Guernsey, by way of Weymouth, have ceased; and 
the mails Siwuaiel vid Southam have been 
increased to four each week. The mails will be 
dispatched from London on the evenings of 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday; and 
will be received in London on the mornings of 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. By 
command of the Postmaster-General, Rowland 
Hill, Secretary.—General Post Office, Jan. 1860. 

Founpuiine Hosprrat.—One of the pleasantest 
entertainments we have ever witnessed took place 
on Wednesday evening last in one of the large 
school-rooms of this institution. It is chiefly 
noticeable from the fact that, with the exception 
of a few persons who assisted in the part songs, 
the children were the only performers. Proceed- 
ings commenced with the delivery of a prologue 
by Mr. Roscully, the schoolmaster, written for the 
occasion by Mr. Carpenter. Prologues at the 
best are generally stiff and formal, and might 
be replaced with advantage by a few plain 
introductory remarks. The compliments ad- 
dressed to persons present would appear more 
genuine if conveyed through the medium of a 


| short, modest speech, than when doled out to them 


in the measured tones of a prologue, which (as 
they know well enough,) has been “ cut and dried” 
several days at least previous to its delivery. On 
this occasion, however, the prologue, though not 
entirely free from stiffness, contained many happy 
allusions to Captain Coram, the founder, as well 
as to the present governors and officers of the 
institution, and was interspersed with quiet com- 
pliments to individual persons, which we doubt 
not were well merited. After the prologue the 
band, composed entirely of boys, performed at 
intervals the following pieces: ‘“ Havelock’s grand 
march,” J. B. Owen; “ Ahsi pervi cosi lasciami,” 
(duetto) Rossini; “Parlar spiegar non posso,” 
(duetto) Rossini; “Dal tuo stellato soglio,” 
(duetto) Rossini; Rec. and Aria, “ The power of 
love,” Balfe; concluding with the “ Holiday 
Polka,” by Mr. Jas. Twiddy, the conductor of the 
band. The following were the part-songs per- 
formed: “The Hardy Norseman,” Pearsall ; 
‘“‘ Departure,” Mendelssohn ; “ Behold the woods,” 
Mendelssohn ; “ Ye mariners of England,” Call- 
cott. The recitations were as follows: “ The 
Seasons,” Dr. Brewer; “ Spider Grim and Miss 
Fly,” Dr. Wolcott; “The Cricket,” Cowper ; 
“What is time?” Anon; “ Vat you please,” 
Anon; “A curious law case,” Dr. Brewer; 
“Seene from Hamlet,” Shakspeare ; “ Hare and 
Tortoise,” R. Lloyd; “Scene from Hamlet,” 
Shakspeare; “ Will Waddle,” Colman; “ An 
Arab’s Address to his Steed,” Hon. Mrs. Norton; 
“The Atheist and Acorn,” Cowper; “ Address 
to the Cuckoo,” J. Logan; ‘“ Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” Rev. C. Wolfe; “ Daniel versus Dish- 
clout.” The very difficult pieces selected for the 


| band were performed with admirable correctness 
| and precision, especially creditable to their con- 


ductor, when we see that the performers are in 


; Most cases not much bigger than their instruments. 
| The part-songs, under the direction of Mr. Selby, 


the assistant-master, were also charmingly ren- 


| dered, the children insisting on the repetition of 
| “ Behold the woods.” 


But the recitations were 
the most amusing feature of the entertainment. 
The attempts of the young reciters to imitate old 
Polonius, and the ruffian in King John, created a 


| deal of boisterous mirth among their schoolfellows, 
| which reached a grand climax when Mrs. Dish- 
| clout, personated by a small boy who was almost 


lost in a. large bonnet, entered the room; there 
was then a clapping of little hands, a stamping of 
little feet, and altogether such an outburst of mer- 
riment as was most refreshing to witness. The 
careful manner in which the recitations generally 
were given, must have been highly gratifying to 
their head master. Not the least interesting por- 
tion of the entertainment were the “ military 
evolutions” through which the boys were put by 
their drill master. A degree of intelligence was 
exhibited in the execution of difficult movements, 
and they were mancuvred with a facility which 


_— have been creditable in a regiment of the 
ine, 





The children of this institution have peculiar 
claims to sympathy. In their walk through life 
they are far more friendless and isolated than the 
orphan; and we think the entertainment which 
we witnessed last Wednesday evidence that the 
governors and officers fully appreciate their special 
wants. Twenty years ago such items as music, 
recitation, and drilling formed no part of their 
education ; their life at school was nine years 
of dreary monotony. They now cultivate fiower- 
gardens, music, &c. &c., and give entertainments. 
For this happy change we believe they are mainly 
indebted to their veteran secretary. 

Deatu or Lorp LonpesBoroucH.— We have 
to announce the demise of Lord Londesborough, 
who expired at half-past 2 a.m., on Sunday morn- 
ing last, at the family residence in Carlton House- 
terrace. The deceased nobleman had for some 
months past been in declining health, and during 
the last ten days of his fatal illness all hopes of 
his recovery were given up by the eminent medi- 
cal gentlemen in attendance on his Lordship. 
The deceased was the second surviving son of 
Henry first Marquis Conyngham, by his marriage 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Joseph Denison, 
and was born on the 21st of October, 1805. He 
was twice married, first, 6th July, 1833, to the 
Hon. Henrietta Maria Forester, fourth daughter 
of the late Lord Forester, who died in April, 1841; 
and secondly, in 1847, to Miss Bridgeman, eldest 
daughter of Captain the Hon. Charles Orlando 
Bridgeman, which lady survives her husband. 
His Lordship leaves issue by both marriages. As 
Lord Albert Conyngham he served for a short 
period in the Royal Horse Guards, but then 
adopted the diplomatic service. In May, 1824, 
he was appointed attaché to the British Legation 
at Berlin, and in the following year removed to 
Vienna, where he remained until February, 1828, 
when he was made Secretary of Legation at Flo- 
rence. In July, 1829, he proceeded to Berlin in 
the same capacity, and continued in that employ- 
ment till June, 1831. He sat in the House of 
Commons for some years previous to his elevation 
to the House of Lords, having represented Canter- 
bury from 1835 up to February, 1841, and again 
from March, 1847, to the early part of 1850, when 
he was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Londesborough. In 1849 he assumed the name of 
“Denison,” in lieu of that of Conyngham, in accord- 
ance with the will of his maternal uncle, Mr. William 
Joseph Denison, who bequeathed to him the bulk 
of his immense wealth. In politics Lord Londes- 
borough was a staunch supporter of the Whig 
party. He was created by George IV., in 1829, a 
Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian 
Order, and was a Deputy-Lieutenant of the West 
Riding of York. He was also a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and several other learned institu- 
tions. He was indeed a great friend and patron 
of the arts and sciences, devoting his attention 
especially to archeology: in his death science 
has lost a most liberal supporter, for in its behalf 
his purse was ever open; and it would be impos- 
sible to speak too highly of his general liberality. 
He is succeeded in his title and extensive landed 
property by his eldest son by his first marriage, 
the Hon. William Henry Forester Denison, M.P. 
for Scarborough. His Lordship, who was born 
the 19th of June, 1834, was returned at the general 
election in 1857 for Beverley, and at the late 
election was elected for Scarborough at the head 
of the poll. A vacancy occurs in the representa- 
tion of that borough in the House of Commons by 
his succession to the title. 

Memoriau To Lorp Ciive.—On Wednesday, 
a statue to the memory of the first Lord Clive, 
Baron Plassey, the founder of the Indian empire, 
was inaugurated at Shrewsbury. Three years ago 
it was s' that as Lord Clive was a native 
of Shropshire, a memorial should be erected to 
him in the county town; and it was finally re- 
solved that a statue of Clive should be erected at 
Shrewsbury. The work was entrusted to Baron 
Marochetti, who has produced an admirable 
bronze statue, about ten feet in height, which 
now stands in the market-place of Shrewsbury, 
upon a pedestal of Portland grey granite. The 
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only inscription is the name “Clive.” The like- 
ness is excellently preserved. The event was of 
course celebrated with a demonstration worthy of 
its occurrence. At one o'clock, a procession was 
formed from the Guildhall to the market-place, 
headed by the Mayor, who was accompanied by 
Lord Stanhope, Sir C. Wood, Secretary of State 
for India, Viscount Hill, Colonel Hubert Ed- 
wardes, and others of the leading county gentry. 
Earl Stanhope, on the part of the subscribers, pre- 
sented the statue to the corporation of Shrews- 
bury. 

"eonbbeoe's JourNAL.—We are informed that 
this journal changed hands on Thursday last, and 
that Mr. Stiff, the proprietor of the London Journal, 
is the purchaser. 

The following has lately appeared in an obituary 
list :—“ On the 15th inst., at No. 5, Minerva Place, 
Hatcham, S.E., Ann Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Mauritius Lowe, Esq., of the Royal 
Academy, Gold Medallist, and god-daughter of 
the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., aged 82.” 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris, 18th January. 
I FAncy this essentially materialist city is really 
the home of the marvellous, whenever the mar- 
vellous want a comfortable abode. The “tables” 
set them all mad two or three years ago; and 
what with the turnings of these pieces of furniture, 
and the crackings of every possible piece of wood 
throughout the house, called “rappings,” one 
really might have thought oneself in Bedlam. 
Then came Mr. Home, and people got madder 
still, and lamps and inkstands flew about apart- 
ments (beginning at the Tuileries), like singing- 
birds in an aviary. Then Mr. Home disappeared, 
vanished to Russia, married an heiress, or turned 
Mussulman, or went straight up to heaven, or 
made some other end, I forget exactly what, and 
the spirits of Paris society seemed “laid” for a time. 
I almost began to fancy we had got rid of them 
altogether, when, lo and behold! such a clatter 
was raised all at once, that you would have 
thought all the spirits of every super-terrestrial 
planet had been poured down upon our universe, 
The noise is made this time by silver spoons and 
diamond brooches. Yes, stare as you will, and 
wonder, and be “at a loss to explain,” or any- 
thing else you please, but so itis. The clatter is 
made by silver spoons!—et voici comment. Another 
form of electro-biology has been evoked here, and 
all who choose are set to sleep with a table-spoon 
placed between their eyes. And now the great 
amusement of a Paris soirée is to produce an attack 
of hypnotisme, as it is termed, and you see ladies 
holding their diamonds in their hands, and men 
armed with all the silver spoons they can lay hold 
of! The most extraordinary tales are told of the 
accidents brought about ; and in one corner you 
are informed how Count --— was thrown into 
fits by looking at Madame V——’s diamond _ hair 
comb ; and in another, you catch the “authentic 
account” of Baron Y——’s squint produced by too 
steady contemplation of a well-polished gravy- 
spoon, and of which nothing in the world can 
ever cure him now. And the excitement all this 
causes is so violent, that people have no time nor 
energy left to think even of the Imperial letter of 
last Sunday from the Emperor to his ministers of 
state; yet, assuredly, few things are better worth 
attention. 

Iam sometimes surprised beyond what I can 
express at the singularities of character and edu- 
cation that certain movements of public opinion 
reveal in this country. What impresses them in 
France, and what does not, are equally curious to 
study. If you find a wee paragraph in evena 
semi-official journal upon a regiment having 
moved at Mantua, or a cardinal having said this or 
that at Rome, or a fellah having wheeled a barrow 
full of earth in the direction of the Isthmus of 
Suez, then, indeed, the “ public” is alive at once, 
and sees and foresees the Lord knows what ; but 
when England has obtained all she wanted and 
has wished for the last fourteen years (ever since 
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46) in the way of commerce and trade, these 
people read the words whereby the fact is an- 
nounced to the world, but do not for some time 
after attach a sense to them. That has to do with 
“ economical science,” say they, with “ commercial 
matters,” and they frankly own these to be “ sub- 
jects upon which they are very ignorant.” 

But, then this ignorance bears its fruits later, 
and most surely, and its fruits are blind prejudice. 
Because they are ignorant, they condemn fiercely 
what they should applaud, and it is already be- 
ginning to be evident that this new measure of 
Louis Napoleon’s, which is without doubt the 
one best thing he has ever done for himself 
and for France, will expose him to wider 
general unpopularity in this country than 
any one of his really blameable acts since the 
coup détat. The utter want of all real 
political knowledge or political sense is so ex- 
traordinary in this extraordinary land of Gaul, 
that if they are not fired with red-hot zeal against 


they are being betrayed to her, and they go on 
growling more and more. i 
Their indifference to Sunday’s Moniteur, too, 
is already visibly beginning to give away, and 
you can already note the early signs of discon- 
tent. They are persuaded that now, by some 
mysterious process, everything they eat, drink, 
wear, or in any other way consume, is to come 
to them from us; they are to shut up their fac- 


discharge their workmen, and “never do nothing 
more; no, never!” because their ruler has at last 
opened his eyes to the self-evident truths of a 
liberal commercial system, and has taken a 
decision, in virtue whereof, far from decreasing, 
the trade of France must augment year after year. 
But this they will not see, and already the wail- 
ing of Protectionists and Prohibitionists are be- 
ginning to rend the Parisian air. “ It is a won- 
derful thing,” said to me yesterday a very clever 
and very well-known Englishman, “I thought I 
used to know some men to whom really ‘ protection’ 
was perfectly indifferent, to say the least; but 
now every man I meet is turned by some magical 
process into a Protectionist!” This, however, 
will ere long find its level, but for the moment it 
is very amusing to observe. 

I went to the second performance of the head 
play at the Vaudeville, by Alphonse Karr, en- 
titled La Pénélope Normande, and I have no 
hesitation in saying this is the most immoral pro- 
duction I have yet witnessed. It is so coolly, 
and, if I may use the term, so “ straightforward ” 
so; it walks along in its immorality perfectly at 
its ease, and so ignorant, as it would seem, of 
what other less “fast” individuals or communi- 
ties choose to style morality, or propriety, or 
decency. 

The only reason for calling it after the virtuous 
wife of Ulysses is, as far as I could see, that in 
Alphonse Karr’s play, as in the Odyssey, the hus- 
band goes away upon his travels, leaving his 
(decidedly not) “ better half” behind. Unlike Her 
classical prototype, the wife of our modern 


tire the patience of her “ hangers on,” for she, 
without any compunction, allows herself to be 
tempted from duty by two aspirants at once! 
This is a situation which, I do not believe was 
ever exhibited upon the stage before, and I am 
bound to say the public makes it pretty evident 
that this had, best be the last time of holding such 
a “mirror” as this “up to nature.” Still the sensa- 
tion created, the expectation, and the scandal have 
altogether made of La Pénélope Normande an 
event. Whether the public approves or not (and 
it certainly does not approve), curiosity draws 
crowds to this strange performance, and as yet 
the Vaudeville is thronged. The story is simple 
this: a brave, simple, but not very fascinating 
captain of a merchantman marries a pretty orphan 
who has only ses beaux yeux, and to whom he 
gives everything. But she does not deem this | 
sufficient." She wants to have chateaux and jewels, 
and every luxury that a Frenchwoman dreams of; 





“ perfidious Albion,” and dreaming of making | 
war upon her to-morrow, they are convinced | 


tories, put out their fires, abandon their mines, | 


and her doting husband, finding this out, deter- 
| mines to try the chances of a last voyage, and see 
| if he cannot bring back to her all she longs for. 
Here is the only philosophical part of the drama, 
and, as far as the generality of Frenchwomen are 
concerned, this is really so. Whilst the Ulysses 
is away, the “ Norman Penelope” disarms a kind 
| of gaoler, who watches. her by the basest conces- 
| sions; after that she falls, as she believes, “in 
| love” with a Parisian dandy; the husband comes 
| home in the midst, finds out everything, makes 
| the gaoler kill the dandy, kills the gaoler with his 
own hand, and then sends for his guilty wife. 
When she appears, he opens chests and coffers 
without end, and takes from them jewels, and 
gold-embroidered shawls. He puts a diadem 
upon the head, and gold-woven draperies upon the 
shoulders of the pale, cold, half inanimate creature 
before him, and when he has mutely showed her 
| up to her own very self, he bids her an eternal 
farewell, and betakes him to “the glad waters 
of the dark blue sea,” which he ought never 
to have abandoned. The moral is a severe 
one, not, I repeat, undeserved by Parisian (or, I 
would say, French) women in general; and this 
scene, if less coarsely treated, would, I believe, 
have produced a prodigious effect. Butit shocked 
more than it “ preached :” still it is philosophical, 
and the idea on which it is based is a true one. 

In the way of the “ups and downs” of public 
life, a curious thing has been remarked in con- 
| junction with the “ Black Doctor” and his trial. 
Just a year ago, at the Hotel de Londres, between 
one and two hundred men subscribed to a banquet 
to be offered to this “ Docteur Noir.” The feast 
was presided over by the famous Baron Taylor, 
and most names of any note in the literary and 
artistic world were there. Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 
Thierry, the Duc de Narbonne, M. De La Tour 
du Pin, and many too numerous to name, assisted 
at the dinner, to which the band of the Guides 
was, by the Emperor’s special permission, deputed. 
Toasts were drunk, one after the other, vaunting 
the virtues of the “ Docteur Noir,” and praising 
Louis Napoleon for sending his own “ music” 
from Melun to honour him. At the present mo- 
ment, the law enforced in the name of the sove- 
| reign who last year contributed to do such great 
honour to the table of /Esculapius, has condemned 
the said personage to fifteen months’ imprisonment, 
and I should suppose very justly ; but if these be 
not “ups and downs,” it would be hard to say 
where they are to be found. 

Jean Félix, the “hero” (!) of that horrible 
case of Angélina Lemoine’s, is reported to have 
entered the service of a restaurant on the Boule- 
vards. Whether this be the fact or not I cannot 
affirm, but since the report, what is termed “ all 
Paris” (namely, a dense crowd, in which are 
many well-dressed women!) has gathered for 
three or four days running round the doors of the 
café in question, and proved once more what a 
“ mighty master” in this country is notoriety. 

A début has taken place at the Jtaliens that is 
most promising—Mdlle. Marie Battue. She is a 
young and pretty girl, this débutante, and a really 
delightful singer. 





Ulysses does not weave and unweave any web to | 





| pena rnnerenne 
SCIENTIFIC. 
— 

M. Rocer’s Arm.—A variety of absurd stories 
have been current about the artificial arm made 
for M. Roger, of the French Opera: the real facts 
are given in La Presse Scientifique. ‘The ampu- 
| tation which the unfortunate singer suffered took 
| place at the elbow-joint, so that the humerus was 
' preserved. It was necessary, for his appearance 

on the stage, that he should be able to extend and 
retract the fore-arm, as well as make the perpen- 
dicular movements from the shoulder. To accom- 
| plish this, M. Mathieu constructed an artificial 
limb of leather, moulded to the required shape. In 
order to enable M. Roger to bend the fore-arm, a 
wire is carried across his back to the opposite 
shoulder, as the maker observed that when a man 
| extends his right arm, for example, he naturally 
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throws his left shoulder back. It is, consequently, 
by moving the shoulder of the sound arm that 
the fore-arm of the artificial mechanism is bent, 


tion, the artificial arm is permitted to straighten 
itself. 


Tue New Puianet.—M. Le Verrier considers | 


the new planet discovered by M. Lescarbault is 
one-seventeenth of the bulk of Mercury, which is 
much too small to account for all the perturbations 
of the latter. He concludes that it performs its 
journey round the sun in nineteen days, seven hours, 
and that half the major axis of its orbit is equal to 
0°1427, taking half the major axis of the earth’s 
orbit as unity. On account of its limited orbit it 
would never be more than 8° from the sun, which, 
with its feeble light, will account for its not having 
been observed before. M. Le Verrier expects 
that this small body forms one of a group of 
planets which remain to be discovered. 

Tue Sorar Disk.— We recently gave an 
account of M. de Chacornae’s observations on the 
distribution of light on the solar disk. Professor 
Seechi has made analogous discoveries with re- 
spect to heat, and finds that the calorific power of 
the zone nearest the edge of the disk is only half 
that of the centre. 

Tue Moon’s Licut.—Professor Secchi tells us 
that the amount of polarised light on the moun- 
tains of the moon is extremely small, but very 
considerable in the so-called seas. He concludes, 
from his observations, that the moon’s surface does 
not polarise like an uniform reflecting surface, 
but that its effect is like that of a curved surface 
covered with glass-pyper. 

Screntiric JuGGLinG IN JAPAN. — The corre- 
spondent of the Photographic News speaks of meet- 
ing religious mendicants in Japan, who pretend to 
the possession of supernatural power, and in proof 
of it one took a bar of red-hot iron and bent it 
double by striking it over his knee. After this 
he removed live coals one by one with his naked 
hand. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE Ecitpse. — M. Faye | 
recommends the use of photography to register | 
the phenomena of the approaching eclivse. He 
advises that images on a large scale should be 
obtained of the solar’ ring, and of the coloured 
flames which have attracted attention on previous 
oceasions. 

CuemicaL Acrion or Licut.—M. Levol 
asserts that litharge, or yellow oxide of lead, is 
converted by the action of light, into minium or 
red oxide, which is a combination of the protoxide 
and peroxide. The Paris correspondent of the Pho- 
tographie News does not consider that any further 
oxidation of the lead takes place in this process, 
but that a dimorphic modification is produced in 
the oxide by the agency of light. 

CULTIVATION OF MepicinaL PLAnts.—Mr. 
Silden, of America, has made a series of experi- 
ments n the action of manures on medicinal 


| possible. 
and on allowing the shoulder to resume its posi- | 





plants. In growing Hyoscyamus he tried guano, 
nitrate of potash, and nitrate of soda. The ordin- 
ary method of cultivation without these substances 
enabled the plants to yield 20-800 per cent. of 
extract; guano, 23°316 ; nitrate of potash, 24°365 ; 
and nitrate of soda, 25°850. 

OzontsED Or_s.—Cocoa-nut oil, sunflower oil, 
and cod-liver oil, ozonised by direct exposure to 
the sun, are said to have a remarkable tendency 
to reduce the frequency of the pulse; those men- 
tioned are used with alleged advantage in con- 
sumption. Ozonised oil of turpentine is used as 
a styptic. 

NitripeE or Se.entum.—M. Espenchied, pupil 
of Professor Wohler, has succeeded in forming this 
compound by passing ammonia gas over chloride of 
selenium in a tube cooled by a freezing mixture. | 
Nitride of selenium is a red powder, which ex- | 
plodes with violence if struck or roughly handled. | 

Tue Chemical News describes a process of | 
M. Kraft, by which sulphate of lead is converted | 
into acetate. Sulphate of lead is formed continually | 
in the process of making acetate of alumina for 
the dyers. M. Kraft begins by washing the sul- 
phate of lead with water containing sulphuric acid, 
to remove extraneous matter. One hundred parts 





of the sulphate are boiled with eighty-four parts 
of acetate of baryta, dissolved in as little water as 
Sulphate of baryta is deposited, and the 
acetate of lead in solution drawn off. To prepare 
the acetate of baryta, M. Kraft heats a mixture of 
sulphate of baryta and charcoal in small fragments. 
By this process he obtains sulphide of barium, 
which, dissolved in water and boiled with oxide of 
copper, yields hydrate of baryta and sulphide of 
copper. The solution of hydrate of baryta is 
decanted and saturated with acetic acid. The sul- 
phide of copper is reconverted into oxide of copper 
by roasting, and serves again. 

PLeasant ANTIDOTE YOR ARSENIC.—A_ cor- 
respondent of the Chemical News recommends 
what he calls “a mechanical antidote for arsenic.” 
After promoting evacuation and washing the 
stomach out, the patient is to swallow a pound or 
more of a mess composed of castor oil and prepared 
chalk, which the writer affirms “invests every par- 
ticle of arsenic adhering to the intestinal canal, 
and carries it through safely.” 

THe Sewace Question. — Baron Liebig’s 


| letter to Mr. Mechi, recently published in the 


Times, has caused a sensation among various 
classes in this country, although the facts he 
adduces were tolerably well known before, and the 
apathy of the public with regard to them scarcely 
intelligible. The Baron estimates that in twenty 
or twenty-five years, the guano stores will be 
exhausted, and that the supply of bones will be 
quite inadequate to furnish the quantity of phos- 
phates which agriculture requires. He concludes, 
that if we continue to waste our sewage, our fields 
will, at no distant period, lose their fertility, and 
he considers that it is very doubtful whether we 
could then exchange our produce with other 
countries for a sufficient quantity of corn, There 
is a very high degree of probability in these 
speculations, and it is eminently discreditable to 
London, which ought, in all pertaining to civilis- 


| ation, to be the first city in the world, that it 


should be willing to allow a number of ignorant 
men to spend millions in contrivances to waste 
sewage worth more than a million and a half 
a year; and no better character can be given to 
the main-drainage scheme. English habits im- 
pose a peculiar difficulty in dealing with this 
subject, on account of the large amount of water 
which ourclosets and drains mix with the material 
we desire to utilise, and it is computed that this 
amounts to twenty-three gallons of water, exclusive 
of rain-fall, for each individual. No philosophic 
thinker can, however, for a moment, doubt that 
the problem can be solved, and a large profit made 
of what we now spend much money to throw away. 
Unfortunately, the Metropolitan Board is not 
above the parish vestry calibre of intellect; and 
henee, after an amazing amount of talk, it has 
naturally settled down to the silliest practices. 
Various proposals have been made from time to 
time for utilising town sewage, but all have 
hitherto proved defective, and chemists have re- 
ceived very little encouragement from public 
bodies, to devote their energies to the work. 
Recently a feasible-looking plan has appeared, 


| which well deserves a good trial. We allude to Mr. 
| Blyth’s process of precipitating the phosphates and 
| part of the ammonia, by the action of superphos- 


phate of magnesia. The reported results are very 


| favourable, and might, perhaps, be improved. At 


any rate, let us no longer permit this work to be 
treated by Bumbledom, after its own fashion, but 
taking it for granted that science can do what we 
require, check the great engineering jobs, and 
— a moderate sum in perfecting chemical 
plans. 





FINE ARTS. 
a 
The Hills and Plains of Palestine, with Illustra- 
tions and Descriptions. By Miss L. M. Cubley. 
London. (Day and Son.) 1860. 


PALESTINE is a well-worn subject of the artist’s | 
pencil and author’s pen. But the interest attach- | 
| ing to it, deeper and more general than ean be 











excited by any other earthly scenes, is well nigh 
inexhaustible. Fresh generations bring with 
them an ever fresh demand to have their curiosity 
satisfied. The authoress of the present volume, 
producer both of the drawings and letter-press, is 
modest in her claims, painstaking and faithful in 
performance. During a few years’ stay in Jeru- 
salem, in connection with the mission for amelio- 
rating the condition of the poor Jewesses of that 
city, a stay which commenced in 1853, excursions 
were made by her into the surrounding country. 
Numerous sketches of landscape, architecture, 
and costume were executed; descriptive letters 
written home, and a diary kept. A portion of the 
former is now lithographed by the Messrs, Day, 
in their well-known admirable manner. Selections 
from the letters and diary explain the plates, and 
in a gossiping way supply a good deal of pleasant 
reading, without learning or the pretence of it, or 
manufacture from previous books, The result is 
a volume which would be an accession to most 
drawing-room tables, and will agreeably relieve 
the ennui of many a tedious half hour. 

“ The only merit I claim,” writes Miss Cubley, 
“is truthfulness ; the sketches were all made by 
me on the spot, and are faithful representations of 
places and persons I have seen during the period 
of my abode in Jerusalem.” This merit we can 


| freely allow. The drawings show and pretend to 


no high artistic qualities. The mystic charms of 
aérial perspective,—the poetry of the landscape- 
painter's art, —do not pervade the mountains, do 
not blend into one, yet define the due distance of 
every object in the vast plains, But the lady is 
accomplished with her pencil, and makes a very 
agreeable use of it. he mountain formations 
are accurately mapped out, the winding vales 
pleasingly depicted. The figures introduced, 
though sometimes portraits, do not tell us much 
of individual character, but are picturesque as 
only Oriental figures can be, are recognisable 
as Mahometans and Jews, and as to costume and 
accessories strikingly faithful. 

Thanks to this virtue of fidelity, our artist is 
particularly happy in her architectural scenes, 
And the architecture of Jerusalem, the meeting- 
place of so many races with their various styles,— 
birthplace, as some think, of the pointed arch, 
imported by the crusaders into Gothic Europe,—is 
of singular interest to the archeologist. Wil- 
lingly our eyes linger on its swelling cupolas, or 
gaze along its arched streets with their manifold 
picturesque irregularities of casement, balcony, 
and capriciously pierced wall, We would espe- 
cially name, for their careful and spirited treat- 
ment of some of these peculiarities, plates 2 and 
3, A Street in Jerusalem, and Akbat-et-Taheya, 
another street, a strange many-arched sequestered 
corner, transporting us in imagination to a 
Moorish city of Old Spain. And again, plate 7, 
Via Dolorosa, with its cluster of bulbous-looking 
cupolas in the foreground; and plate 10, Interior 
of the Church at Nebby Samuel, which the student 
can pore over, finding every stone of interest. 

Among the landscapes may be mentioned with 
praise, plate 1, First Sight of Jerusalem from the 
Jaffa Plain, a pleasing and graceful delineation of 
a thoroughly Oriental scene ; plate 8, Hill Country 
of Judea, a rocky and barren-looking tableau ; 
plate 13, Valley of Hinnom, a vast lonely panora- 
ma of wide-stretching plains bounded by distant 
hills; and plate 20, The Mountain of Temptation, 
pushing into the sky its woeful sides, seamed with 
the sears of ages. In plate 22, we have a really 
pretty landscape of the River Jordan and its 
wooded banks. It might be an English scene, 
but for the luxuriant plants which adorn them, 
and those voluminously draped figures beside. 
In plate 24, Devir-Ban, we have another impres- 
sive view of lonely mountain masses. Nor must 
the carefully drawn peasant groups (plates 23 and 
27), result of an excursion to Hebron, pass 
without a word of praise for the information they 
convey as to externals of the present people of 
Palestine, setting before us, as they live, the ob- 
secure hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Plate 17, A Turkish Lady, is quite an outrage on 
preconceived notions; depicting an inmate of a 
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hareem not in the garb Mr. Lewis delights to 
paint, but in a jacket and flounced skirt, such as | 
modern “ Arab Ladies” delight, it seems, to wear. | 
Thanks, Miss Cubley, at all events, for the trath. | 

As we said, the literary part of the volume is | 
artless and unassuming, and, for this very reason, 
often fresh and interesting. It consists of accounts 
of the fair artist’s visits to the various places | 
better described by the pencil; her visit ‘to the | 
jealously guarded mosque enclosure, or supposed 
site of the temple, which, in her case, a Christian 
woman was allowed (under escort) to profane, not | 
merely by her presence, but by sketching; her 
approach and first sight of the Holy City, always 
an interesting experience even to hear of; her 
visit to the hareem, containing the two wives 
only of a “moderate ” effendi; her excursion to 
Jordan and the Dead Sea; her encampment 
“Under Abraham’s Oak at Hebron,” and her ar- 
tistic relations with the simple inhabitants. With 
these accounts are interspersed descriptive notices 
of the people, more especially the Jewish part, 
and of the scenes and things which fell under the 
author’s own observation, unspoiled by pillage 
from the Handbooks, though the fables of the 
Koran and the Talmud be here and there retailed 
at second hand. 





Puorocrapuic Exntnrrion.—(Second Notice.) 
A second visit to the gallery in Pall Mall has 
confirmed our first impressions both of its general 


will repay attention; the ‘Olive Trees’ are re- 
markably fine, and the checkered light and 
shade on their trunks and among their branches 
is exceedingly natural. No. 381, the ‘ West 
Door of Tatbury Chureh, by Mr. Spode, and 
the following number, ‘ Six Stereographs of 
Pillerton Cathedral, deserve high commendation. 
Wesee we have omitted, in mentioning the portraits, 
to call attention to a very fine and powerful 


| production by Mr. (Claudet, No. 516, which is 


highly characteristic of a remarkable-looking 
man. We hope another year to see this interesting 
exhibition better situated as regards space; for 
want of which many of the best things are now 
hung so low that it is impossible to see them 
without kneeling down or sitting on the floor. 
We must not conclude without congratulating 
Mr. Prout on his achievement of a good interior 
of Westminster Abbey, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties imposed by the “ dim religious light” of the 
venerable pile. 


Tne HocartH Exuipirion AND CENTENARY. 
—QOn the 26th of October, 1864, this, in many 
respects, the most eminent amongst those painters 
who may be considered as the founders of the 
English school, will have been dead one hundred 
| years, 
in money value to a wonderful extent, and his 
fame has spread not only throughout his own 
land, but also in many foreign countries. The 





merit, and of the beauty of the pieces we selected 
for comment last week, when we omitted the 
portraits to which we must now allude. 

The best specimens of coloured portraiture are 
exhibited by Mr. Frederick Gush: the frame 
numbered 372 contains some beautiful pieces, in 
which an artistic treatment and harmony of colour 
is preserved, not usual in this class of work. In 
the centre figure of a young lady, the attitude and 
the drapery are exceedingly well managed, and 
the expression has every appearance of being 
natural. Mr. H. Hering exhibits some coloured 
portraits that merit approval, but there is in 
some of this gentleman’s works a tendency to 
stiffness, and the lady in 367 is decidedly lacka- 
daisical, which we hope is not true of the 
original. _ Caldesi and Co., have a good coloured 
portrait in 357. No. 331 is a ease containing 
some good coloured portraits by Lock and Whit- 
field, especially that of the girl in the centre, with 
the round hat and basket of flowers. Of un- 
coloured portraits the best are those by Hennet 
and Keat of Brighton, which have a softness and 
finish seldom found in this class of works, together 
with an avoidance of unpleasant and violent con- 
trasts of light and shade, Their best specimens 
are in a frame, No. 334, which contains nine 
pieces, two of them representing elderly gentlemen | 
in a very perfect way. Their female portraiture 
does not seem so successful. Messrs. Maull and 
Polyblank exhibit some very characteristic por- 
traits, among which Lord Brougham and the late 
Macaulay must at once strike every visitor to the 
rooms, ‘There is a want of finish and refinement 
about the productions of this firm, and oceasionally 
they hit off the worst peculiarities of their subjects 
in anything but a happy style. The Bishop of 
Oxford, for example, is depicted with precisely the 
expression which a theological opponent would 
enjoy. In addition to the landscape pieces we 
noticed last week, we would allude to some other 
Alpine scenes by Bisson Fréres, especially 293 
and 301, which have a sentiment of grandeur about 
them befitting the striking objects they depict. 
No. 70, a ‘Heavy Sea at Brighton, by Samuel 
Fry, taken by the instantaneous process, is worth 
a careful study, and the observer will call to mind 
the resemblance of the wall of waves to the treat- 
ment of similar subjects in some of Turner's finest 
works. No. 246 is a simple, clever series by 
Francis Bedford, one, ‘ The Miner’s Bridge on the 
Llugwy,’ fairly standing comparison with the 
exquisite stereograph by Fenton, recently pub- 
lished and noticed this in journal. No. 314 | 
contains four pieces by Mrs. Verschoyle, which 
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exhibition of the works of Hogarth, Hayman, and 
others of his friends, was made in the apartments 
of the Foundling Hospital, as we noted recently ; 
and so great was the attraction, that crowds 
thronged to the place. It has been suggested that 
the 'centenary of William Hogarth should not be 
passed over without celebration, and that nothing 
would be so suitable as the exhibition of as many 
of his works as could be collected together ; not 
only the paintings, but sketches and fine impres- 
sions of the engravings which were executed by 
the artist’s hands. A collection of this; kind, 
which would enable us to glance at once at the 
results of Hogarth’s useful and laborious life, 
would not only have great interest, but would also 
be the means of enabling many to form a juster 
estimate of the high position which this artist is 
entitled to hold. It has been thought that no 
place would be so suitable as the apartments of 
the Foundling, in which Hogarth was so fre- 
quently a visitor when in life.—Builder. 

A welcome contribution to the present national 
movement is being made by J. W. Silver and 
Co., of Cornhill, by the publication of a series of 
spirited sketches, illustrating the uniforms and 
accoutrements of the chief rifle-corps {which have 
hitherto been formed. These sketches, designed 
by R, Landells and H. Fleuss, and printed in 
colours, will inso far aid the rifle movement, as they 
make the appearance of each corps familiar to all 
the other corps, and they must also have an im- 
portant bearing upon the moot point of the more 
preferable dress and equipments. The plates 
which have been published up to the present 
moment, embrace the City of London, the High- 
gate, and the Edinburgh Rifle Corps. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Instrrurion. — Tuesday, January 24, 
3 p.m.: Professor Owen, on Fossil Birds and 
Reptiles. — Thursday, Jan. 26, 3 p.mM.: Professor 
Tyndall, on Light.—Friday, Jan. 27, 8 p.m: 
Professor Owen, on the Cerebral Classification of 
the Class Mammalia.—Saturday, Jan. 28, 3 p.m. : 
Dr. Lankester, on the Relations of the Animal 
Kingdom to the Industry of Man. 

Royat Geocrapnicat Socrety. — Evening 
meeting, Jan. 23, papers to be read: 1. Proposed 
Railway Route across the Andes, from Caldera to 
Rosario, vid Cordova, by William Wheelwright, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. ; 2. On the Curia Muria Islands, by 
Dr. George Buist, Cor. F.R.G.S. 

InstituTIon oF Civ, Encinerns.—Tuesday, 


| 


and Mode of Execution adopted in the construc- 
tion and enlargement of the Lindal Tunnel, on 
the Furness Railway,” by Mr. F. C. Stileman, 
M. Inst. C.E. 


Unirep Service Instirurton.—Friday, Jan. 
27th, 3 p.m.: J. Craufurd, Esq., F.R.G.S., the 
History of the Horse, and his comparative value 
for Military and other purposes. 


British ARcHmOLOGICAL AssoctaTion. — 
Wednesday, Jan. 25, at 8} p.w.: Mr. Dollman on 
Ancient Domestic Architecture in England and 
Wales: Mr. Syer Cuming on some Memorials 
of Charles I. 


ZooLocicaL Soctery.—Jan. 24, at 9 p.m: 1. 
Mr, Gould on the habits of Semioptera, as deseri- 
bed in a letter by its discoverer, Mr. Wallace; and 
on the young of the Superb Menura: 2. Mr. Sclater 
on Birds collected by Mr, Fraser in Ecuador; and 





| other papers. 


Since that date his works have increased | 





Roya Soctery.—Jan. 26: Sydney Ringer, on 
the Alteration of the Piteh of Sound by Conduc- 
tion through different Media: Dr. A. H. Hassall, 
on the Frequent Occurrence of Phosphate of 
Lime in a Crystalline form in the Urine: Dr. 
Harley, on the Saccharine function of the Liver. 


British ArcH#OLoGIcAL AssocraTion.—Jan, 
11: T. G. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the 
chair. The Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, of the University 
of Toronto, Thos. Greenhalgh, Esq., of Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lieut. Unwin, of Norwood, and John 
Millard, Esq., Charing Cross, were elected Asso- 
ciates. Presents were received from the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, the Royal Dublin 
Society, &c. Mr. Briggs, of King’s Newton, sent 
a drawing of a mural painting discovered on the 
north pillar supporting the central tower of Mel- 
bourne Church. It represented the Temptation 
of our Lord by the Devil, who with his imps is 
represented in a very grotesque manner. An 
inscription on it reads ‘ Hie est relictus a Diabolo.” 
Mr. Brushfield sent a drawing of a diminutive 
effigy, only eighteen inches in height, sculptured 
in sandstone, and now to be seen in Youlgreave 
Churchyard, Derbyshire, where also are two 
diminutive sepulchral slabs from Bakewell Church. 
Mr. Bateman sent some Celtic antiquities dis- 
covered at Wilmslow, in Cheshire. They consist 
of an urn sixteen inches high and thirteen in 
width, a bone stud, and a small bronze dagger. 
Mr. Bateman also sent a beautiful gold bulla of 
Anglo-Saxon workmanship, ornamented with gar- 
netsandivory. Mr. Patrick produced rubbings from 
Bexley Church, one of which was of Mr. Sparrow, 
a merchant, of 1555. Mr. Allom produced an 
iron mount of the butt of a large pistol, richly 
chiselled, with a hinged lid in its centre covering 
a little magazine in the stock, where the picker 
was deposited. It was found on the battle-field 
of Culloden. Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited five 
brass medals relating to this battle, Mr. Petti- 
grew read the first portion of a paper on Monu- 
mental Crosses, Coffin Slabs, and Effigies, illus- 
trated by various drawings executed by E. Fal- 
kener, Esq. 


InstiruTION oF Crvi Enorxeers.—In_ his 
address, delivered Jan, 10th, on taking the chair 
for the first time as President, Mr. George Parker 
Bidder took occasion to pass a high eulogium 
upon the late Mr. Brunel, and to pay a tribute of 
admiration and friendship to the memory of Robert 
Stephenson. At the conclusion of a very notable 
speech, the President contrasted “the progress of 
Government works with those undertaken by 
private enterprise.” He took for his examples 
Westminster Bridge and the bridge over the St 
Lawrence, the latter of which works has been 
entirely executed contemporaneously with the one 
unfinished half of the former. We thank him for 
having “ advisedly introduced subjects and opinions 


| of the most controversial character ;” for the 


fullest and freest discussion of them will alone 


| Jan, 24, at 8 p.M.: “ Deseription of the Works | secure the soundest measures, 
\ 
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THE DRAMA. 
——-+ — 
Ir there be any time when the Dramatic critic can 


safely count upon a holiday, it is during the | 


second week of Christmas, when the pantomimes 
are tolerably successful. This year they are un- 
usually so. Each theatre has its own peculiar 
excellencies. Drury Lane boasts of its witty intro- 
duction and its elaboration of pantomime ; CovENT 
Garpen of the smartness of the prolocutory 
dialogue, and the very clever pantomimic acting | 
of Mr. W. H. Payne and his subordinates, The 

HayMArKET, again, has its spécialité; a total dis- 

tinctness, in fact, pervading its scenes, and sepa- 

rating them from those of any other theatre. The 

Lyceum boasts of as finely painted and charming | 
scenery, and as original effects of the brush, as | 
have perhaps ever been seen since the time when | 
Stanfield painted. Indeed Mr. Calcott, assisted | 
by Mr. Fenton, has produced something so bril- 

liant and so original, that one ought to go and see 

the scenery alone,—perhaps, in preference to the 

mild productions of the Lady’s Exhibition, of | 
which the private exhibition takes place on the 
Ist proximate, opening like a very early primrose, 
to cheer us in the beginning of the year. 

The Princess’ Theatre has, however, dis- 
tinguished itself chiefly in the battle of the pan- 
tomimes. If Paterfamilias wish to take his | 
children to laugh and enjoy the fun, let him go 
there. If he wish to be recalled to the days of 
Grimaldi and his own youth, let him watch the | 
clown and pantaloon on the boards made classic 
by Charles Kean. If with the laureate he does 
not wish to 


* Flicker down to brainless pantomime, 
And those gilt gauds men-children love to see,” 


let him still go to the Princess’. Let him admire 
Miss Louise Keeley as Jack the Giaut Killer, Mr. 
Shore as the giant, and Mr. Forrester the clown, 
who, as we say, is not of the conundrum asking, 
posturing kind of clowns, with no fun in them, 
but yet has plenty of fun and clown-humour too. 
It is related of Keeley that, at a certain party, he 
declared of his two daughters, the one who was 
born an actress would not act, and the other, who 
was not born an actress, would. The born actress, 
Miss Louise Keeley, has since proved part of her 
father’s assertion to be true. She is, without 
doubt, one of the greatest acquisitions to the stage 
that we have had of late years. 

The ApELruxt Theatre, old enough now to drop 
its prefix of New, runs along flourishing with 
its extravaganza, the Nymph of the Lurleyburg, or 
the Knight and the Naiads, to which Mr. Watts 
Phillipps’s Dead Heart has, during the latter part 
of the week, been played antecedently. Every- 
body knows that the incidents of this drama are 
taken from the French, not possibly from any 
single drama, but by a mosaic process. The last 
incident, a very common one in French story or 
play, of a generous friend giving his life for 
another, which is as old at least as the days of 
Damon and Pythias, is the incident of the Dead 
Heart. So it is of Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, 
and so it will be of the dramatic version of that 
story done by Mr. Tom Taylor, at fifty guineas 
per act, which will shortly be produced by Madame 
Celeste. Mr. Dickens, it is said, will superintend 
this production; nay, what is more, Madame 
Celeste is about, we hear, to make arrangements 
with the popular author for a drama, new, and 
original of course, from his pen. “ Boz” origin- 
ally affected the stage, and has written, we believe, 
an opera, besides assisting Mr. Mark Lemon in a 
farce. There is every reason why he should suc- 
ceed if he made the attempt, although after so 
many years of narrative writing. His genius is 
essentially dramatic. 

On Wednesday night Messrs. Augustus Mayhew 
and Sutherland Edwards produced an apropos new 
farce at the Srranp Theatre, under the title of 
Christmas Boxes. Those who saw the last 
“screamer ” by these gentlemen, the whole fun of 
which turned upon “a goose in an advanced state 
of decomposition,” will be prepared for a consider- 





| spersed. 





able deal of humour of a broad, but, at the same 
time, a very peculiar kind. Mr. Mayhew’s dia- 
logue is quite sui generis. It is dry, humorous, 
almost Rabelaisque in its grotesque turns, and well 
worth hearing. The farce is admirably acted. 
| Messrs. J. Rogers and Turner, upon whom the 

whole weight of the piece falls, sustain the reputa- 
| tion they have won for quaint originality very 
_ admirably. 

At the St. James’ Theatre the veteran dramatist 
of the day,—if we except Mr. Stirling Coyne,— 
Mr. Oxenford, has produced a little comic drama, 
which is delightfully funny and original. We use 


| drama in the generic sense ; its species is declared, 


by the bills, to be that of the ballet; it bears the 
old familiar title of “ My Name is Norval,” and 
its principal merit is that it is a tour de force of 
pure fun. A number of milliner’s apprentices and 
slaves of the counter determine on getting up 
during their short holidays some dramatic per- 
formances. Home’s tragedy is preferred and 


| chosen, but as no one of the persone can remem- 


ber his or her part, the piece resolves itself 
into a ballet d’action, with a few songs inter- 
Hence the good-humoured rattling, 
joking, shouting, tumbling fun, hence also the 
necessity of a funny bumpkin claqueur, who, by 
the grotesque originality of his partisanship, greatly 


adds to the fun. Miss Clara St. Casse and Miss | 


Lydia Thompson add by their graceful acting and 


| singing to the attractions of the piece. 


Our list of “ novelties” may end here. The 
East End theatres are playing their pantomimes 
first; the clowns are getting thoroughly into har- 
ness, and the harlequins losing a little of that 
superabundant flesh, which generally accumulates 
on the harlequin out of practice. 

The only announcement of any importance is 
that of Mr. C. Dillon’s proximate appearance at 
Drury Lane. 


MUSIC. 


Love and Fear Song. — Leader and Coch, 
London, — A simple and very pleasing melody, 
suited to the mezzo soprano voice. The accom- 
paniment is flowing, and well adapted to the cha- 
racter of the song. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ee ecm 

Tne Bisnorric or ANtIGuA.—The Bishopric 
of Antigua, which has been now already some 
months vacant by the death of Dr. Rigaud, is not 
yet filled up. It is stated that it has been offered 
to the Rev. R. Rawle, Principal of Codrington 
| College, Barbadoes, who, however, has declined 

the appointment. 

Encuisn Cuurcn at Brarrirz.— A letter 
| from Biarritz says that the first stone of an En- 
glish Reformed Church has just been laid at this 
favourite place by F. J. Graham, Esq., H.M.’s 
Consul at Bayonne. ‘The structure will be built 
to hold a congregation of 200 persons. The first 
incumbent is to be the Rev. E. Crow, Rector of 
Great Creaton, Northamptonshire, who has been 
licensed to the charge by the Bishop of London, 
on the nomination of the Colonial Church and 
School Society. 

Tue Specrat Sunpay Eventnc Services.— 
The third of the Special Sunday Evening Services 
at St. Paul’s was held last Sunday evening under 
the dome. The night was wet, and the attendance 
was on that account not so large as usual. The 
preacher announced for the occasion, the Rev. A. 
Boyd, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’, Padding- 
ton, being indisposed, the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. C. Phipps Eyre, M.A., Rector of 
Marylebone. At Westminster Abbey there was a 
large congregation ; the preacher was the newly- 
appointed Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, the Rev. 
F. Garden, M.A. Exeter Hall, St. James’ Hall, 
and the theatres, were all well filled. The preachers 
at the several places were as follows: at Exeter Hall, 
the Rev. J. T. Manley, M.A., Incumbent of Mort- 
lake; at St. James’ Hail, in the morning, the 























Rev. W. Landels, Minister of the Baptist Chapel, 
Regent’s Park, and in the evening, the Rev. 8. 
Coley, Wesleyan Methodist; at the Victoria, in 
the afternoon, the Rev. C. J. Goodhart, M.A., of 
Park — and in the evening, the Rev. Alex- 
ander eigh, B.A., Minister of Hare-court 
Chapel, Canonbury ; at the Britannia, where the 
congregation amounted to nearly 4,000, the Rev. 
Thomas Binney, of Weigh-house Chapel ; at the 
Garrick, the Rev. John Pattison, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, in the morning, and 
the Rey. James Kennedy, Congregational Mi- 
nister, in the evening; at Sadler’s Wells, the 
Rey. G, A. Rogers, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Luke’s, Holloway, who also held a prayer-meeting 
after the sermon. 

THe Week oF SpectaL Prayer.—On Sun- 
day the week’s meetings at Freemasons’ Hall 
came toa close. In the morning and evening of 
every day from Monday the 9th to Saturday the 
14th inst. inclusive, prayer-meetings were held at 
the above-mentioned place, which was, we believe. 
on all occasions crowded to excess. Prayers were 
offered and addresses delivered by ministers of 
every denomination and by laymen. On Sunday 
afternoon the whole concluded with an “ United 
Communion Service,” at which the Rev. P. La 
Trobe, the ‘Rev. Mr. Rowe, the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel, and the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, offici- 
ated. Meetings corresponding to those held in 
Freemasons’ Hall have also been held in Myddel- 
ton Hall, Islington, at Liverpool, Leamington, 
Margate, Mortlake, Bury St. Edmund’s, at several 
places in the Isle of Wight, and in other parts of 
the country. 

Tue Bishop or WincuesTER.—It has been 
stated in the daily papers that the Bishop of Win- 
chester has expressed himself very strongly with 
regard to the services now being held in the dif- 
ferent theatres of the metropolis. 

CxiericaAL DECLARATION AGAINST THE AL- 
TERATION OF THE PrayER Boox.—We under- 
stand that the number of signatures now attached 
to this declaration, which a fortnight ago was 
scarcely 4,000, now amounts to nearly 7,000. 

Denmark.—The Diet of Denmark at its last 
sitting discussed a motion brought forward by M. 
Barfod in favour of the separation of Church and 
State. The house divided upon the question ; and 
it was carried by alarge majority that the motion 
should be read a second time. 

Mr. Spurceon.—The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is 
advertised to preach in Dublin on the 24th inst., 
at the Metropolitan Music Hall ; tickets, half-a- 
crown, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


THE Senate of this University has recently, in 
accordance with representations made to it by 
many of the most eminent men of science in the 
country, instituted the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor of Science (B. Sc. and D. Sc.). Candidates 
for the former degree, that of B.Sc., will be re- 
quired to haye passed the matriculation examina- 
tion, and to pass two subsequent examinations : 
but Bachelors of Arts of this university, and wn- 


| dergraduates who shall have passed the first exa- 


mination for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine 
of this university, will be admitted to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science on passing the second 
B. Sc. examination only. 

The first B. Sc. examination is to take place 
once a year, and to commence on the third Mon- 
day in July. No candidate will be admitted 
to this examination within one academical 
year of the time of his passing the matricu- 
lation examination, nor unless he has transmitted 
to the registrar, at least a month before the com- 
mencement of the examination, a satisfactory cer- 
tificate of good conduct. 

The fee for the examination will be 5/; and 
candidates will not be approved unless they show 
a competent knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of (1.) Mathematics ; (2.) Mechanical and 
Natural Philosophy; (3.) Chemistry ; (4.) Bio- 
logy, including Botany and Vegetable Physio- 
logy, and Zoology and Animal Physiology. 
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Any candidate who has passed the first B. Se. 
examination 2y be examined for honours, 

The second B. Sc. examination will take place 
‘nce a year, and will commence on the fourth 
Monday in October. No candidate will be ad- 
mitted to it within one academical year of the 
time of his passing the first B. Sc. examination. 
The fee and the regulation with regard to the certifi- 
cate of conduct are the same as in the former 
case. The subjects of examination will be, Me- 
chanical and Natural Philosophy,— Chemistry, 
Inorganic and Organic, Theoretical and Practical, 
— Animal Physiology, — Geology and Palaonto- 
Ba pee and Moral Philosophy. 

ny candidate who has passed may be examined 
for honours. 

The examination for the degree of Doctor of 
Science (D. Se.) is to take place annually within 
the first fourteen days of June. 


time of his obtaining the degree of B.Sc. 
Candidates for this degree in any year must give 
notice of their intention to the registrar, and pay 
to him a fee of 10/. on or_before the Ist of April. 


The subjects embrace the usual branches of | 


Physical,’ Biological, Geological, and Mental 
Science. 

In following the course of study required as a 
preparation for these degrees, candidates are left 
to their own free choice both as to locality and as 
to instructors; and by the new charter recently 
granted to the university, candidates for the de- 
grees in Arts enjoy the same liberty, so that 


these degrees also are now open to every one who | 


ean stand the test of the successive examinations 
to which candidates for them are subjected. 





MISCELLANEA, 


—e—- 


THe SoverercN Houses or Evroprr in | 


1859.—The following is extracted from the sup- 
plement of the Allgemeine Deutsche Zeitung of 
Jan. 3:—“ The following changes have taken 
place in the sovereign houses of Europe during 
the year just terminated :— Dead.—Sixteen of their 
members have died, seven of whom were princes 
and nine princesses. The seven princes are the 
King of Sweden and the King of the Two Sicilies, 
the Prince of Reuss-Greiz, the Archduke John of 
Austria, the Margrave William of Baden, the 
Count Christian of Lippe-Biesterfeld- Weissenfeld, 
and a Prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin shortly 
after his birth. The nine princesses are the Queen 
of Portugal, who was a Princess of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen by birth; the Grand Duchess Dow- 
ager of Saxe Weimar, who was a Russian Grand 
Duchess by birth; the Hereditary Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany, who was a Saxon princess; the 


Princess Louise of Windischgraetz, a sister to the | 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; the | 
Princess Letitia Murat, widow of the Count of | 


Pepoli ; a Princess of Sicily, 13 years of age; 
and a Princess of Saxe-Weimar, 8 years of age ; 
and two Countesses of Lippe-Biesterfeld- W eissen- 
feld. Only two cardinals have died, the Cardinal 
Du Pont and the Cardinal Falconieri. Twelve 
princes and three princesses have been born. The 
twelve princes are the sons of the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who died shortly after 
their birth ; of the Hereditary Princes of Belgium, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Schaumburg-Lippe, the Duke of 
Montpensier, Prince Michael of Russia, Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, Prince Oscar of 


Sweden, Prince Adalbert of Bavaria, Prince | 
George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and Prince Her- | 


mann, of Saxe-Weimar. The three princesses are 
daughters of the Queen of Spain, the Hereditary 
Prinee of Reuss-Schleiz, and Prince Frederick 
of Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg. Only four 
marriages have taken place, viz.:—1, the mar- 
riage of the Prince Royal, now King of the 
Two Sicilies, with the Princess M of Ba- 
varia ; 2, the marriage of the Prince Napoleon of 
France (son of Prince Jerome) with the Princess 
Clotilda of Sardinia ; 3, the marriage of* Prince 


No candidate | 
will be admitted to this examination until after | 
the expiration of two academical years from the | 





George of Saxony, the King’s son, with the Prin- 


| eess Mary-Anne of Portugal ; and 4, the marriage 
| of the Prinée Louis Napoleon Gregory Bonaparte, 


| son of the Prince Charles of Canino and uncle of 


| Lucien, with the Princess Christina Raspoli. 
| Among the 48 sovereigns now reigning (including 
the Emperor of Brazil, the Prince of Monaco, two 
Queens, and the three sovereigns de jure but not 
| de facto of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena), the 
| oldest is the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
whose age is 84 years and 4} months. 
sovereigns are upwards of 70, viz., the King of 
Wurtemburg, the Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, 
end the Princes of Schaumburg-Lippe and Reuss- 
Schleiz. Five are between 60 and 70, nine be- 
tween 50 and 60, nine between 30 and 40, six be- 
| tween 20 and 30, and lastly three are not yet 20 
years old. These last, the youngest among the 
actual sovereigns, are the Prince of Lichtenstein, 
who has turned his 19th year; the Prince of 
Reuss-Greiz, who is 13 years and 9 months; and 
the Duke of Parma, who is only 124. The sove- 
reign who has reigned longest is the Prince of 
| Schaumburg-Lippe, who was been on the throne 
| nearly 73 years. After him come the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen, andthe Prince of Schaumburg- 
Rudolstadt, who have reigned respectively 56 
years and 52 years 9 months, including the years 
of their minority. Six sovereigns are not married 
or have not yet been. These are, besides the 
Pope, the Dukes of Brunswick and Parma, the 
| Princes of Lichtenstein and Reuss-Greiz, and the 


there are nine who are widowers. One sovereign 
is divorced, the Prince of Schwarzburg-Sonder- 
hausen, Two have contracted morganatic mar- 
riages, the King of Denmark and the Elector of 
Hesse Cassel ; and one sovereign, the Grand Turk, 
lives in polygamy. Among the 31 wives of the 
other Christian sovereigns regularly married, the 
oldest are the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz and the Princess of Schaumburg-Lippe, 
each of whom is more than 60. The youngest is 
the Queen of the Two Sicilies, who is only 18. 
Twenty-five sovereigns have sons, one (the Em- 
peror of Brazil) has a daughter, fifteen have 
brothers, three have collateral relatives for their 
heirs presumptive. To these sovereigns we must 
add three, those of Brunswick, Anhalt-Bernburg, 
and Hesse-Homburg, whose successions, after 
their deaths, will pass over to another line; and 
one sovereign, the Pope, whose successor is not 
chosen till after his death. The oldest of the 
44 hereditary princes or presumptive heirs are 
those of Modena and of the Electorate of Hessia, 
who are upwards of 70. 

Lorp BroveHam AND Macavutay. — The 
following letter has been published, and pos- 
| Sesses at the present moment a peculiar interest :— 
| “To Zach. Macaulay, Esq. Newcastle, March 
| 10, 1823..-My dear Friend,—My principal object 
| 


‘| Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg. Among the others 
} 
} 





in writing to you to-day is to offer you some 
suggestions, in consequence of some conversa- 


of the greatest praise. He takes his account from 
his son; but from all I know, and have learnt 
in other quarters, I doubt not that his judgment 
is well formed. Now you of course destine him 
for the bar; and assuming that this, and the public 


him) a truth or two which experience has made 





great deal to have been acquainted with earlier in 
life from the experience of others. First —That 
the foundation of all excellence is to be laid in 
early application to general knowledge is clear ; 
| that he is already aware of; and equally so it is 
(of which he may not be so well aware) that pro- 
fessional eminence can only be attained by entering 
betimes into the lowest drudgery, the most repul- 
sive labours of the profession; even a year in an 
attorney’s office, as the law is now practised, I 
should not hold too severe a task, or too high a price 
to pay, for the benefit it must surely lead to; but at 
all events the life of a special pleader, I am quite 
| convinced, is the thing before being called to the 





Four | 


tion I have just had with Lord Grey, who has | 
spoken of your son (at Cambridge) in terms | 


objects incidental to it, are in his views, I would 
fain impress upon you (and through you, upon | 


me aware of, and which I would have given a | 


bar. A young man whose mind has once beet 
well imbued with a general learning, and has ac- 
quired classical propensities, will never sink into 
a mere drudge. He will always save himself 
harmless from the dull atmosphere he must live 
| and work in; and the sooner he will emerge from 
it, and arrive at eminence. But what I wish to 
inculcate especially, with a view to the great talent 
for public speaking, which your son happily 
| possesses, is that he should cultivate that talent 
in the only way in which it can reach the height 
of the art; and I wish to turn his attention to 
two points. I speak upon this subject with the 
authority both of experience and observation ; 
I have made it very much my study in theory ; 
have written a great deal upon it which may never 
see the light; and something which has been 
published ; have meditated much, and conversed 
much on it with famous men; have had some 
| little practical experience in it, but have prepared 
for much more than I ever tried, by a variety of 
laborious methods; reading, writing, much trans- 
lation, composing in foreign languages, &c. ; and 
I have lived in times when there were great ora- 
tors among us; therefore I reckon my opinion 
worth listening to, and the rather, because I have 
the utmost confidence in it myself, and should 
have saved a world of trouble and much time had 
I started with a conviction of its truth. 

1. The first point is this: the beginning of the 
art is to acquire a habit of easy speaking; and in 
whatever way this can be had (which individual 
inclination or accident will generally direct, and 
may safely be allowed to do so) it must be had. 
Now I differ from all other doctors of rhetoric in 
this ; I say let him first of all learn to speak easily 
and fluently ; as well and as sensibly as he can 
no doubt, but at any rate let him learn to speak. 
This is to eloquence, or good public speaking, 
what the being able to talk in a child isto correct 
grammatical speech. It is the requisite founda- 
tion, and on it you must build. Moreover, it can 
only be acquired young; therefore let it by all 
means, and at any sacrifice, be gotten hold of 
forthwith. But in acquiring it every sort of 
slovenly error will also be acquired. It must be 
got by a habit of easy writing; (which, as 
Wyndham said, proved hard reading ;) by a cus- 
tom of talking much in company; by debating 
in speaking societies, with little attention to rule, 
and mere love of saying something at any rate, 
than of saying anything well. I can even sup- 
pose that more attention is paid to the matter in 
such discussions than to the manner of saying it ; 
yet still to say it easily, ad libitum, to be able to 
say what you choose, and what you have to say, 
this is the first requisite; to acquire which 
everything else must for the present be sacrificed. 
2. The next step is the grand one; to convert this 
style of easy speaking into chaste eloquence. And 
here there is but one rule. I do earnestly entreat 
your son to set daily and nightly before him the 
Greek models. First of all he may look to the 
best modern speeches (as he probably has already) ; 
Burke’s best compositions, as the Thoughts on the 
| Cause of the Present Discontents; Speech on the 
| American Conciliation, and On the Nabob of Arcot’s 
| Debt; Fox’s Speech on the Westminster Scrutiny 
| (the first part of which he should pore over till he 








has it by heart); On the Russian Armament; and 
On the War, 1803; with one or two of Wynd- 
ham’s best, and very few, or rather none, of 
Sheridan’s: but he must by no means stop here ; 
if he would be a great orator, he must go at once 
| to the fountain head, and be familiar with every 
| one of the great orations of Demosthenes. I take 
for granted that he knows those of Cicero by 
| heart; they are very beautiful, but not very useful, 
| except perhaps the Milo, pro Ligario, and one or 
| two more; but the Greek must positively be the 
| model: and merely reading it, as boys do, to know 
the language, won’t do at all; he must enter into 
the spirit of each speech, thoroughly know the 
positions of the parties, follow each turn of the 
argument, and make the absolutely perfect and 
most chaste and severe composition familiar to his 
mind. His taste will improve every time he reads 
and repeats to himself, (for he should have the fine 
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-even the great Raffaele himself, 
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passages by heart ,) and he ‘will learn how much 
may be done by a skilful use of a few words, and 
a rigorous rejection of all superfiuities. In this 
view I hold a familiar knowledge of Dante as being 
next to Demosthenes. It is in vain to say that 
imitations of these models won’t do for our times. 
First, I do not counsel any imitation, but only an 
imbibing of the same spirit. Secondly, I know 


tius de ogg te Deorum,” Grolier’s copy, 251. ; 
“ Boileau’s Satires,” with the poet’s —— 
notes, 8/. 8s.; “Canisius de Maria Virgine,” 
the superb binding of the period, having Senged 
to Albert Duke of Bavaria, 18]. 188.; “ Canones 
et Decreta Concilii Tridentini,” printed in 1564 
by Aldus, on vellum, 59/.; “ ‘Capella Commen- 





from experience that nothing is half so successful 
in these times (bad though they be) as what has 
been formed on the Greek models. I use a very | 
poor instance in giving my own experience; but I 
do assure you that both in courts of law and Parlia- 
ment, and even to mobs, I have never made so 
much play (to use a very modern phrase) as when 
I was almost translating from the Greek. I com- 
posed the peroration of my speech for the Queen, 
in the Lords, after reading and repeating Demo- 
sthenes for three or four weeks, and I composed it 
twenty times over at least, and it certainly suc- 
ceeded in a very extraordinary degree, and far | 
above any merits of its own. This leads me to 

remark, that though speaking, with writing before- 

hand, is very well until the habit of easy speech 

is acquired, yet after that he can never write too 

much; this is quite clear. It is laborious, no 

doubt; and it is more difficult beyond comparison 

than speaking off-hand; but it is necessary to per- 

fect oratory, and at any rate it is necessary to | 
acquire the habit of correct diction. But I go | 
further and say, even to the end of a man’s life he | 
must prepare word for word most of his finer pas- 
sages. Now would he be a great orator or no ? 
In other words, would he have almost absolute 
power of doing good to mankind, in a free coun- | 
try, orno? So he wills this, he must follow these 
rules.— Believe me truly yours, H. BrovcHam.” 


SALE or THE Lisi Lisrary.—The choicest | 
portion of the library of M. Libri—perhaps the | 
most eminent collector of rare books in the present | 
day—was submitted to public auction by Messrs. | 
Sotheby and Wilkinson during the past fortnight, | 
and the prices realised for specimens of the ancient 
bindings were marvellous. The collection exhi- 
hited specimens of the finest bibliopegistic skill from 
the fifteenth century to the present time, and em- 
braced not only the magnificent samples of binding 
bestowed on the volumes by private amateurs like 
Grolier, Maioli, De Thou, Count d’Hoym, Longe- | 
pierre, and others equally celebrated, but was parti- 
cularly rich in books which formerly had been the 
private property of popes, emperors, kings, princes, 
cardinals, and reigning sovereigns of England, 
France, Italy, Germany, &c., all magnificently 
bound, and bearing either their arms or the devices | 
known to have been adopted by them. Theseseem | 
to have been collected with a view of tracing the 
history of ornamentation, and many of the volumes 
are undoubtedly magnificent specimens of the taste 
of the former possessors, who, according to the pre- | 
fatory letter of M. Libri, prefixed to the catalogue, | 
availed themselves of the skiil of the best artists 
to obtain designs or patterns, several of which are 
known to have been furnished by Giovanni da 
Verona, Andrea del Sarto, le petit Bernard, and 
The catalogue 
abounds with rarities of the first class, and want 
of space alone compels us to quote only a few of 
the higher -priced articles—e. g., “ Ambertani 
Silvee,” a beautiful specimen of the binding of 
Francis I. of France, 351; “ Aquinatis Ques- 
tiones Disputate,” from Cardinal Bonelli s library, | 
16/.; “ Ariosto,” printed at Venice in 1530, by 
Pentio da Le cho, 291.; “ Aristotelis Opera Greca,” 
first edition, asi; * "Aristotelis de Naturali Aus- 
cuitatione,” the dedication copy to Henry II. of 
France, Gol. ; “ Basilii Opera,” first edition, in 
the superb binding of Diane de Poictiers (mistress 
of Henry II.), 85/.: “ Bassi Le Fatiche D’Ercole,” 
39l.; Biblia Latina,” Paris, 1549, containing a 
curious note respecting Purgatory, to explain 1 
Cor. iii,, 18/.; “ Biblia Germanica,” Hans Lufft, 
1561, printed on vellum, 28/, 10s.; “ Biondi 
L’ Eromene,” supposed to have been a ‘love-gift to 
Mademoiselle Bellay, 8l. 15s. ; “ Blessebois 
(Euvres Satyriques,’ Bonnier de la Mosson’s 
copy of this “ Poéte Ordurier,” 91, 15s. ; “ Boca- 





| Stanze,” printed in raat by Antonio Manuzio, 


| copy, 28/.; 
| from the library of Philip II. of Spain (husband 
| of Queen Mary of England), 71. ; 


| “ Gracie le Grand Routier,” 


20/.; “ Herberstein Muscovia,” superbly bound in 


| Heures,” printed in 1521, pour Jehan de Brie, 


| earliest engraving on copper known, LL ; ; “Kem- 


tarii,” from. the library of ‘the P. J. Orsini who 
strangled his wife, a princess of the Medici family, 
with his own hands, 17/7. 108. ; “ Castellani 


141. 5s.; “ Cieeronis Opera, ” the Elzevir edition, 
from Count Hoym’s collection, 61/., while another 
copy, bearing the arms of the Gonzagas Dukes of 
Mantua, only 13/ 13s.; “ Ciceronis Rhetorica,” 

Aldus, 1546, on large paper, 29/.; “ Ciceronis 
Epistole ad Atticum,” Aldus, 1540, on large 
paper, 44/. 10s8.; ‘ Ciceronis Epistole Famili- 
ares,” Aldus, 1502, 12/.; “ Dante,” Milano, 1477- 
78, 301.; “ Dante,” Credo, an unknown edition 
of the 15th century, 9/. 5s.; “ Decor Puellarum,” 

with the date 1461 for 1471 in the imprint, 22/. ; 

* Dictys Cretensis,” Grolier’s copy, but repaired, 

131. ; “ Durer’s Life of the Virgin, ” « Passion of 
Christ,” and “ Apocalypse,” 391.; “ Elizabeth 
Jesabelis Acta,” an unknown volume of poems 
relating to the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, 

61. 2s. 6d. ; “ Epiphanii Opera,” a superb specimen 
of the library of Diana of Poictiers, 80/.; “ Evan- 
gelia Armenice,” 19/. 10s.; “ Ferrando Epistole 
Cento,” 13/. 5s.; “ Floridi Apologia,” Grolier’s 
“Fontana dell’ Obeliseco, Vaticano,” 


Fuller’s “ Holy 
and Profane State,” from the library of Charles 
I., 61. 12s. 6d.; “ Funduli Lucia Comedia,” 141. ; 
“Galeni extra Ordinem Classium Libri,” in the 
magnificent binding known as “ with Apollo 
driving his chariot,” by some supposed to have 
belonged to Mecenate, the Pope’s physician, 42/. ; 
“Germini Sopra XL. Meretrici,” 61; “ Giam- 
bulari Nozze dello Duca di Firenze,” the Giunta 
edition, on vellum, 101.; “ Giosefo,” an odd volume 
of an Italian translation, in Mecenate’s binding, 
11/.; “Giovanni il Pecorone,” first edition, and 
curious as containing the original story on which 
Shakspeare founded his “ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” 11/.; “Gobin les Loups Ravissans,” with 
very curious woodcuts of a Dance of Death, 281. ; 

containing sailing 
directions for England and the Laws of Oleron, 
16/.; “Guerin Mesquin,” Arnoullet’s edition, in 
black letter, 26/. 10s. ; “ Guillermus de Saliceto,” 


the Grolier style, gs 10s. ; 


“ Heures,” from 
Hardoyin’s press in 1515, 


on vellum, 39/.; 


201.; “Heures,” of 1566, formerly belonging to 
Queen Catharine, the wife of Charles II. of Eng- 
land, 16/.; “ Hingston’s Cornet Book,” from the 
library of Oliver Cromwell, 137. 108. § “ Homeri 
llias,” from the library of Diane de Poictiers, 37/.; 
“ Hore,” printed in 1505, by Aldus, 17/.; “ Ho- 
ratius,” Elzevir, 1629, from the library of Cardinal 
Richelieu, 102. ; “ Hygini Fabule,” a magnificent 
specimen of Mecenate’s library, 73/.; “Sacro 
Arsenale dell’ Inquisitione,” Pope Clement XI.’s 
copy, 10/.; “Joannes Ferrariensis de Celesti 
Vita,” printed on vellum, 19/.; “ Jovius de Pisci- 
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doubt of its being fa: than the mixtures 


etches neal eeu PERT diane, t0:0,,1ndon Stoeptal.” 
on 


The Analysis ai Dr. Letheby sent free on application, 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon, 


ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 








‘PURE scoTcH MALT WHISKEY. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH 


MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLE- 
OME and FAR BUPERION fo she Ane FRENCH BRANDY, 


Boyan pope a very fine, mild, and mel- 
sake co ghethasthidshascarerercevcite: s+ 15s. per gallon. 
and. alias HOUS SPITIt. 6. pissvvsesescssrevers 8s, . 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Aegina Di i : 
Wits of 





extraordinary quality and age ” 


Two gallons of either of the oaete sent to an va or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms. gpa . 


5, Burleigh rong Sena, Ww.c. 





paz MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
NLY ONE APPLICATION. 





bus,” Grolier’s copy, 341; “ Jones on Preservi ing 
Bodie and Soule,” the dedication copy to Queen 
Elizabeth, 18/. 10s.; “ Kalendarii duo,” with the 


is de l’Imitation de Jésus Christ,” Madame de 
Maintenon’s copy, containing her portrait, with 
the words Audi, Filia, so rigidly suppressed (that 
only two copies are known) when the Parisian 
wits suggested that the Abbé de Choisy, in 
choosing these words from the 44th Psalm, should 
have added the finish, “Et concupiscet rex de- 
corem tuum,” 13/. 5s.; “La Fontaine’s Amours de 
Biche et Cupidon,” first edition, 30/. 10s. ; 
“Machiavelli Arte della Guerra,” the Aldine 
octavo of 1540, in usual condition selling for 8s. 
or 10s., but, being a perfect specimen of Grolier 
tooling, this copy produced the enormous sum of 
150/.—F rom the Daily News, 





thdvaresinane 8, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 
SCENTLESS, 


In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s,, direct from E. F. TARGDALES 
‘Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, Lond: lon, B.C. 
“ Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
gins Lee ranns of modern chemistry.’ "IMustrated London 
ews, 
Alo a interestin, rton the prod FL ‘ 
Ae mg 6, Fe saa} e products <2. E is 


ratory by a Specia: fic Commission 
The Lancet wilt | be found in that journal — ~ ee = ui yioth, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for :wo stamps. ‘< wer E 


AGENTS WANTED, 





a YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


KERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINU- 
aranteed to produc in alge rs, Mousta hy 


aR and restore in Cause, 
pias pet it when weak, prevent its and ns 

yaar oF in all its stages. Forthe 
by up’ of ad dence rey for ne. heal of 
EE tS a eas ob erie 
P + Or on ny. 
y le, 69, Castle ‘Street, Newman ore Street, 
Mrs. ae Craven, hea which a pte 

= fy 

whiskers, I want two ates Th sb 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


Phe ay -y for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 
ga choice suited to 





and 
thet ae and means ofevery purchaser, 


Prices :~ 
Best Transparent — 
Per doz, 3, d, Perdoz. 4.d. Per pelr 8. d. 
Table knives,,..33 0] Dessertdo. ....98 0] Carvers..,...,...11 0 


Best ditto— 
Table knives....29 0| Dessert do. .,,,.,23 0| Carvers ..........9 0 
to 
-oeel8 0} Carvers.,....005 76 
Good ditto— 
Table knives,,.,16 0) Dessert do, ......12 0] Carvers ...,......56 


° Kitchen— 
Table knives....10 0! Dessert do. ....., 8 0| Carvers........6. 26 
Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished workman- 
pes ng in choice variety. Scissors in handsome cases adapted for 


PPenknives and every enon toe of pemies cutlery 
e’s Monument Razor has been 150 ign ‘Dafore the pabiie, 
and is a plain, thoroughly good Old English Razor. Price 2s.6d 


LB ye BATHS.—A very large variety 


Fine dit 
Table knives,,..23 0| Dessert do. .. 


of SHOWER BATHS of the most improved construction, | 


also, Wa sd i, hip, , plunging, spon: puree} and eve 
tion of Bai ‘or domestic use. JEANE’S BATHS are dis- 
tinguished for their superior finish, barca of material, and great 
durability; while the prices are on that low scale for which their 
establishment has so long been celebrate! 
For Illustrations and Prices see their Pamphlet on “ Baths and 
Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on application. 





RAWING-ROOM STOVES.—A large and 
handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing 

or Din ning em, . embracing all the newest designs. Deane & Co, 
= applied to these and as classes of Register Stoves, Patented 


of Fuel, for which 
the highest Testimonials have been given 
H Stoves, in New and Ornamen tal Patterns, with ascend 
ing or descending flues, suitable for Churches, Public Buildings, 
Halls, Shops, &c. 





nr 


POONS & FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Forks.~All the newest and best designs of these Cheap, 
a and elegant Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean 


sit Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks:— 








Table Forks ... « perdoz. 38s. 3is. 
‘Table Spoons..... *) 40s. 33s, 

q rt Forks . ” 298. 238. 

I rt Spoon: ” eo o. 

Tea Spoons.. pa lis. 
Mustard and 8 Tt, pe Sugar Movs. ten by 


OPFNING TO THE sooar aca LONDON BRIDGE. 
*#* Send for Deane’s Furnishing List, Free on application. 





ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 
uick nd effect: CLEANING and POLISHING 

P. Ean other GLA: a3 WINDO DOWS, MIR RORS, &e. ae 
stantly removing GREASE cad’ the DEPOSIT OF GAS » &e. &e. 


be had pa | the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and ex- 
pense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced, 


Sold in 3d. 6d.,and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859, 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate wee: Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the 
ect has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to re- 
quest you will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen 
boxes of the Polish. 
e are, Gentlemen, yours Pow’ respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amorrt, Brorners, & Co. 
seen item 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March, 23rd, 1859, 
Cee evens used the = of bf Lhe og | left with 
us, and finding it answers every professes to do, re: t 
yon will forward one dozen pe at jours — penny beste iene 
G, ii. Suir & Co, 
Gloucester ‘eein tind Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with ode sm shall feel obliged by 
your sending us one dozen of sixpenhy box: 
ay Harvey & Co, 
ssuillidilliane 
Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, ood, 22 Regent Street. 
March, 21st, 1 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have hed ‘oom you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the works we will thank you to send halfadozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are yours, &c., ‘oper & Orncuarn, 
Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 


descrip- | 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


PALL MALL, LONDON, Ss 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d. invested in Government 
tM or other appr 


‘oved securities. 





Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuatrman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-Caareman, 





INVALID LIVES,—Persons not in sound health may hav 


is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, sim 


transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at 
required by other Companies before the present system was in 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securiti 





8, WaTERLOO Pace, P 


| (By Order) 


BONUS DIVISION 
nniitsliiatae 
LOBE INSURANCE, CORNHILL AND 
J CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
Esrantisuen 1803, 


iene 
Capital ONE peer gee All paid-up and Invested. 


The following are exam ie of he PROFITS accruing on 
GLOBE PARTICIPATI LIFE POLICIES under the 
BONUS tociguen as at 3ist t December, 1858:— 





| | Bonus oe: } 
Ageat Original | Original Complete ——— 
Date of Sum Annual Years By Addi-| By p: pa 
Policy. | Insured. | Premium. | in force. tion to | By pay 














Policy, | Cash. 
cibsneadieiosttbe | aera ees | een a 
25Years., #21000 | £21 9 2 | 6 Years, a7 } £27 Vi 
6% w i 1000 226 (6 y | 38 16 
, eee 1000 32150 6 y 2 % 7 
5 Ma 1000 | 4512 616 4 72 42 9) 





(Policies of Oneto Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 

The pbove Profits are equivalent— 4 added to the Policy—to a 
Reversionary Sum at death equal to ONE POUND FOU 
SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the Sum Insured 
for each of the complete xe years of the Policy:—or, If taken as an 
IMMEDIATE CASH ENT, is, at most ages, considerably | 
more than ONE YEAR'S PREMIUM 


_— whether With or Without Profits, very economical. 
LIFE, ANNUITY, Se are, AND REVER- 
SION ARY BUSINESS TRANSA' 
WiLLTAM NEWMARCH, 
Secretary. 
*«* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 
For upwards of thirty ears NO EXTRA PREMIUM has 
boas faye by the GLO Sor service in the MILITIA and in 
VOLUNTEER Corps in the United Kingdom, 


OTICE OF DIVIDEND. a BANK “OF 
DEPOSIT Meg | Ad D. 1844) 1 Mall East, 
London, 8. W.~The WA TS for the HALF. YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the vate ot 5 —— na per annum on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 3lst December, are ready for delivery, and payable daily 
between the hours of 10 and 4 
Peren Morrison, Managing Director. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the plan of the Bank of Deposit. 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 
10th January, 1860, 


TRADE MARK. 





BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


REFERRED to the BEST ARROWROOT. 
Delicious in dow hog ey, Rote ustards, Blanc-mange, Cake, &c., and 

ted to the delicacy of children and invalids "The 
ncet states “* This is superior to anything of the kind known."’ 

Trade Mark and Recipes on each Packet, 4,8, and. 160z. Obtain it 


Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin ; 
77m Market Street, Manchester ; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 





Row. THYSELF! — The secret art of dis- 
ng the true CHARACTER R of INDIVIDUALS from 


ne peculiar ritits of thelr HANDWRITIN ti 
3 jneation Setar th astonishing success. Her startling 


and detailed, m anything 

1 persons ing to “ know themselves,” 
Ri om they are ear e mi poms aspecimen oftheir 
iting, a3 and age. i ny post stamps 


mai irteen pen: 
69, Castle Street, O ford Street, London, and they 


will receive, in, a’ fe w days, a minute ar 1 
Seni and etna na deat page oe ord 
uiherto uneuspected ed ae Jones. . 


jj tpn ay ’S PILLS.—Suffocating Fogs. 
rity of the Air. As the blood in its healthy state sus- 
tains onion renovates every part of the human system, so when it is 
impoverished or impure (as it must of necessity be whilst wintry 
fogs prevail, and the density of the atmosphere prevents the dele- 
terious rising above ny heads) it has a precisely contrary 
effect. It is t that m which does not reach the 
circulation can externtinate disease. These wonderful fils 
operate directl fp powertaly« and beneficially on the blood, venous 
and arterial. ms all the mephitic or absorbed from 
the Siecenpere, 
iazeers supply of oxygen, and they expel disease and prolong ex- 














The Bonus Periods are FIVE years, and the Rates of Life Pre- | 


where infericr articles are not substituted, from Family Grocers, | 


the air-cells of the lungs, affording a | 


e their lives insured at equitable rates, 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS,—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
le interest being charged on the balance. 
equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to the 
unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during* the currency of the 
Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


‘Such arrangement is 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover monetary 


present limited, as it only necessitates half the outlay formerly 
stituted by this Office, 


les, 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 


ALL Maui, Lonpon, S,W. 
E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Dirageew. 


} SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGEN- 
CIES, ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFOKE Ist MARCH 1860, 
WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AT \Isr MARCH, 1865, 


_—o EQUITABLE LIFE 
h ANCE SOCIETY. 
Heap Ovricz :—2%, Sr. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to 
the members of the Society. The last division took place at Ist 
March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Poxicy ror £1000, paren Ist Marcu, 1832, 
Is now increased to £1654 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the Assured 
at the date of ney to have been 40, these Additions may be sur- 
rendered to the Society for a present payment of £363 17s. 8d., or 
such surrender would not only redeem the entire premium on the 
Policy, but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s., 
one, in both cases, the Policy would receive future triennial addi- 
ions. 
THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO . 25,272,367 
| THE ANNUAL REVENUE. . + « $187,240 
| THE ACCU MULATED RAY ND (arising solely from the 
Contributions of Membe 


ASSUR- 





21,194,657 
ROBT. Cc HRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, oe os 
LONDON OFFICE, 26, POULTR 
ARC chip. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


aad hed — 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is reeom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—| st, facility 
of application : 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it ma. be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.”—Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended by fhe following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Ferguson, Esq., rofessor of sures wy in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the Kine 9 ‘College Hospital, & C, G. Guthrie, Esq., ™ 
pam to the Royal Westminster phthalmie Hos yok W. Bow 

n, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College, Hos ital 5 

7. Gallaway, Esc * Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy's 7 ita! 
Coulson, Esq., ‘Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital ; Blizard 
Curling, Esq., , Surgeon to the London Hos} ital ; Ww. 
Fisher, Esq., Mt in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police hear : 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert ; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.B.S. ; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R.S., and many others. 


A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cireum- 
| ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


| Price of a Single Truss, 16s.,21s., 26. 6d.,and 3ls.6d. Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 428., and 528. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428., and 52s, 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piceadilly. 





| ee nde STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
'j +The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
ESSIBLE, and 





Faculty as being peoulianiy vefivient and and toner : 4 
| the best i t ving efficien f eupport i & 
| tne ett WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 

PRINS, SPRAINS, &e. It "y pay light in Geattie, and i inex- 

pensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 
78. 6d. to 168, each ; postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 
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MR. TENNANT, 


MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following terms ;— 
100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS . 


e e . ° £2 2 0 
*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS . . . ° e 5 5 0 
300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS . . ° ° 10 10 0 


400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS ° . . - 2100 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the 
study of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 


* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Ansted, Page, and others, 
contains 200 specimens, in a mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them: — Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, 
Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, Jet, 
Amber, &c. 


NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS: these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. 
Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 
ROCKS: Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Syenite, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &¢. 
PALZOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks. 
SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 
TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &c. 
Jn the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 








EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS. 


Mr. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection 
of Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The 
Collection, consisting of 3000 specimens, is in two cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens, Price 20001. 
Such a Collection is well adapted for any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 





At King’s College, London, Lectures on Mineralogy are given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o'clock, from October to Chr istmas, 
to which the public are admitted on paying the College Fee of 2l. 2s. 

MINERALOGY. — The course commences with a description of the Physical and Chemical Characters of Minerals in general. 

The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them described. 

The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the composition of Rocks, and of those minerals which are 
also used in the Arts; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal crystalline forms, &c. 

GEOLOGY. — (Tue Lectures Commence IN JANUARY AND TERMINATE IN May) — Lent Term. — Descriptive Geology. Fee 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Easter Term. — The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee ll. 11s. 6d., or 31. 13s. 6d. for 
the two Terms. ~ 


The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also on 
excursions into the country. 





SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


THEseE models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts 
of the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground,—the sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which cor- 


responds with the sections usually drawn in geological works, and the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the 
surface, according to the scale of the model. 


To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans 


and sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the 
subterranean, as well as surface relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. 


The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification; Valleys of Denndation; Succession of Coal Seams in the Neweastle Coal Field; Strata of 
Adjacent Lead Mine Districts ; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &c.; and are accompanied with a letter- 
press description, by T’, Sopwirn, Esq., F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C. E., Author of “ A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &c. 


Sold in Cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &c., 149, Strand, London, 


Set of Six Models, 3 inches square 2/. 0s, Twelve Models, 3 inches square 4/. 0s. 
The same, 4 inches square 2 10 The same, 4 inches square5 0 
; It may be proper to observe that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches 
bes extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can 
possibly exist, . 


The description of the models can be had separate, price 1s. 6d. 


MODELS OF CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. 


To ILLUSTRATE THE SECTION ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGY IN “ OrR’s CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES.” 


BY THE REV. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A., AND PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S. 
Six Glass Models, containing Skeleton Models, to illustrate the Six Systems, price 3. 3s. Thirty neat Wood Models, in box, price 10s. 6d. 


WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


Scientific and other Institutions can be supplied with Mr. Warernovse Hawkrns’s RESTORATIONS OF THE Extinct ANIMALS — Pterodaciyle, 
Tguanodon, Megalosaurus, Plesiosaurus (two species), Ichthyosaurus, and Labyrinthodon,—seven models, reduced to a scale of one inch to a foot, from those 
at the Crystal Palace. Price 5. 5s. Packing-case, if for the country, 8s. 6d. extra. Six Diagrams. Price 1/. 10s. 











All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry, also Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, 
Magnifying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Platina Spoons, Electrometer and etic Needle, Glass-top Boxee §iirees ena Steel Foreeps, Objects for the jaro. 
seope, &c., can be supplied to the student in these interesting branches of science by 


JAMES TENNANT, MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








Printed by Geoner Anpnew Srorriswoonr, of No. 10, Little New Street, in the parish of St. Bride, in the of London, and meet, Flee i 
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